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g : 4 a The answer is, of course, that a lot of people 
Af; /, built this great city. The mounting skyscrapers, 

1\ towers and smoke stacks, after all, are only out- 
ward expressions of inner forces of progress. To 
these every forward-looking individual in the 
community has contributed in some measure. 
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As bankers it is natural for us to feel that we 
have had an important part in the program. In- 
deed, the records of St. Louis’ financial advance- 
ment would seem to prove it. In 1880 all St. Louis 
Clearing House banks combined had total re- 
sources of $48,033,'746. In 1931 the First National 
Bank alone had resources four times as great — 
$196,598,068. Does not this indicate that St. 
Louis’ Largest Bank has been a prime mover in 
the cause, supplying vision no less than funds 
for the expansion? 


The officers and directors of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis are aware of their responsibility in controlling 
resources equal to one-third the total for all Clearing House 
banks in the city. They freely acknowledge that the First 
National Bank's outstanding position in both size and 
service is a clear-cut testimonial to the confidence of the 
general public. A confidence that is deeply rooted in the 
experience of the past. A confidence that anticipates future 
facilities equal to any demands that time may bring. 


Such confidence imposes an obligation of continued leader- 
ship which the First National Bank assumes in full. This 
forward-looking type of banking service is available to all 
banks looking foran ideal Correspondent in the Great Central 
West ... to bankers who view the future with assurance. 


First NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY-LOCUST-OLIVE 





WHEN BANKS BECOME 


BEDLAMS 


DURING the confusion that follows a hold-up... 
even an unsuccessful one . . . money exposed 
at tellers’ windows can become lost, strayed and 
often stolen. 

The Teller’s Safety Locker, recently developed 
in the Diebold Research Laboratory, works in con- 
junction with the Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas 


System as the final provision for safety in banks. 


As soon as the tear gas is released, it auto- 
matically places all exposed currency under im- 
mediate protection. 

Sufficient money is kept at hand for the transac- 
tion of daily business. All surplus funds are 
dropped through a slot into the interior of the 
Locker, where they remain until the teller balances 
his day’s accounts. After banking hours, the large 


DIEBOLD 


R The outer door of this Locker is automatically locked for @ pre- 

determined period of time, as soon as the tear gas is released. If 

the door is open at the time of release, it locks immediately upon being 

closed. The automatic lock is entirely independent of the combination 

lock. The metal hood, below the counter, conceals the foot control for 
operating the tear-gas system. 


@ in the upper bill trays in the counter, all exposed currency is kept. 

Surplus funds are dropped through the slot into the locker below, 

remaining there, fully protected, until the teller balances his day’s ac- 

counts. Whenever a teller leaves his window, a convenient button 

mechanically releases a steel cover which fully protects cash in the bill 

trays. This cover can be reopened only by the teller who has the com- 
bination. All risk of loss is thereby eliminated. 
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inner tray containing the accumulated cash is re- 
moved to the teller’s locker in the bank vault, for 
the night. The handling of money is thus systema- 
tized ... it is never away from immediate protection.. 

While the Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas System 
automatically operates the Diebold Teller’s Safety 
Locker, the daily use of the Locker in no way inter- 
feres with the Tear Gas System. 

Diebold Vaults and Vault Doors prevent bur- 
glary. Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas Systems foil and 
discourage hold-up attacks. Now the Diebold Tell- 
er’s Safety Locker (patents pending) offers pro- 
tection for exposed cash in any emergency. Diebold 
service is available in any part of the United States 
within twenty-four hours — in metropolitan areas 
immediately. Write for information. 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY...CANTON, OHIO 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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This advertisement 
is to bank officers 
who are Unsatisfied 


| HE banker who is satisfied with his position and the 
way he handles it will find nothing of interest in this advertisement. 
When a banker becomes set, he has reached his zenith and there is no 
possible way we could be of service to him. Nor can we serve dis- 
satisfied bankers. They are simply square pegs in round holes. 


This is written for unsatisfied bankers. 
Bankers who enjoy their work and 
appreciate that there are ways of im- 
proving their usefulness in their chosen 
occupation. Bankers who are anxious 
to reach up to bigger things and are 
willing to work and study to attain 
their objectives. Bankers who will 
make their mark before they make 
their pensions. 


We want to tell the unsatisfied 
bankers of America about “‘Bank Loan 
Management’’. This class of bankers 
will be interested because this book is 
made up entirely from the experiences 
of thousands of bankers. Successful 
metropolitan bankers. Successful local 
bankers. Successful country bankers. 
Here under one cover, in easy-to-read 
form, is their knowledge of the most im- 


the proper investment of bank funds. 


This book is by H. N. Stronck and 
J. Eigelberner, men whose knowledge 
of banking is such that they were in- 
vited to serve as special counsel to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Their 
knowledge of banking problems covers 
a period of more than quarter of a 
century and was gained in banks of all 
sizes everywhere in the country. These 
bankers had problems similar to your 
own. How they can best be met is 
explained in detail in ‘‘Bank Loan 
Management’. Therefore, this book 
will help you at least as much as any 
book yet published. 


The fact that you are unsatisfied is 
the best possible proof that you have 
it in you to gain your goal. O. K. the 
form below and “Bank Loan Manage- 


portant work in commercial banking: ment” will be sent you—on approval. 


_ RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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What’s a few 


pennies 


on a bushel of wheat? 


A few pennies saved in producing a bushel of wheat 
may not count very much. But multiply these pen- 
nies by the number of bushels raised—and the saving 
mounts up. 


One farmer in Illinois, using a Case Tractor for the 

first time, last year reported a far lower cost per 

bushel of grain raised than he had ever had before. 

This was much lower than the average cost of raising 
wheat in the same state and elsewhere. 
The saving this farmer made amounted 
to several hundred dollars. 


Efficient equipment made this saving 
possible and it made the work easier as 
well. Similar results are being accom- 
plished everywhere by farmers whose 
work and conditions warrant the use of 
modern machines. 


When farm equipment can be made to 
pay a return like that, it is a sound in- 
vestment. Another thing—the financing 
of it really helps the farmer, by placing 
him in a better position to meet his 
other obligations. It makes him a low 
cost producer and a better farmer. 


J. I. CASE CO., Racine, Wis. 


The Case Line now in- 
cludes a machi ° for prac- 
tically every field operation. 
Every Case product is of the 
latest and most efficient type 
and of the highest quality. 
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The Cradle of Liberty 


will be the 
Birthplace of New Ideas- 


Come to Boston, Sept. 14-17. 


For sound Financial 

advertising and business 

promotion suggestions 
attend the 


16th Annuat Convention 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSN. 


Learn about 
“The Creative Force in Finance’ 


FOR BANKS TRUST COMPANIES INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
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THE FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Vol. XLVIII 


To Make A Magazine 


It required at least 1,260 people 
to make this issue. 1,153 contributed 
ideas, 51 contributed labor, 56 added 
artistic touches that make it a hun- 
dred times 
easier to 
quickly ab- 
sorb the 
ideas that 
ean be used 
as money- 
makers in 
your bank. 

Among the 
artists is a 
writer who 
has roamed 
the world— 
lived as a 
business 
man — dealt 
with bankers 
—studied 
people. He 
is always studying people, which is 
what makes the real artist. 

And that is why the pictures of 
H. Armstrong Roberts add thought, 
beauty and life to almost every issue 
of THe BANKERS MONTHLY, as on 
pages 400 and 403 of this issue. 

His understanding has grown out 
of the experiences which came to him 
because of two all-powerful desires 
—the desire to sail and the desire to 
write, 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


The desire to sail sent him all over 
the world, into any sort of a job that 
would get him to a new place. The 
desire to write caused him to in- 
terpret and translate the experiences 
he encountered so that they could be 
conveyed to others. 

But he found that words alone 
were not sufficient, that visual rec- 
ords were needed. It was impossible 
to procure proper illustrations com- 
mercially, so he began to take his own 
pictures. 

This he first did in Mexico, where 
he spent months going from place to 
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which 
gave him an opportunity to study 
the people. 
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place, first working in a mine, then 


a construction gang—anything 


furnished him a living and 


A lecture tour was the immediate 


result of the printing of the articles 
and pictures on Mexico and so Mr. 
Roberts began to be identified as an 
artist of the camera. 


He found his camera so expres- 
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sive that he stopped writing and 
began telling his stories with pic- 
tures exclusively. Then he made his 
pictures available to the world for 
uses of all sorts, and 100,000 nega- 
tives are portraying Mr. Roberts’ 
understanding of life and nature, 
are adding beauty to the pages of 
our publications and are making it 
easier for you to absorb the practical 
ideas they contain. 
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The surest way to factory economy these days is to install modern automatic equipment. The most will 


be saved, if the reequipment is carried out —e the lull. 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 


This photo was made in the wire mill of the 


An Opportunity For Economy 


E HAVE all felt the need of 

economy in recent months, and 
many methods have been tried for 
reducing expenses. 

A certain board of directors issued 
orders that buying should be stopped. 
Nothing, no matter what it was, no 
matter how small its cost, was to be 
purchased until further notice. It 
did not take long before this drastic 
policy began to show serious losses 
because of the lack of proper 
working equipment. Time was 
wasted, production was curtailed, 
eosts went up. 


¢¢¢ 


The executives of a large bank 
passed a ruling that no new equip- 
ment was to be purchased. The pur- 
chasing officer was instructed to pick 
up second-hand machines. Imme- 
diately losses began to mount up. In 
the first place, it was necessary to 
spend a great deal more for putting 
the machines into condition. In the 
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In Any Business 
The Editor’s Viewpoint 


second place, there was more delay 
due to machines breaking down. In 
the third place, the number of mis- 
takes in the work of the bookkeeping 
and transit departments increased 
rapidly. The loss was far greater 
than the anticipated saving. 


*¢¢ 


An eastern manufacturer took ad- 
vantage of slack sales to build a new 
plant. Certainly the sales at the time 
the plant was planned did not war- 
rant an additional expenditure. But 
this manufacturer was wise enough 
to know that business will come back 
and, based upon his experience of 
excessive congestion when business 
was active, he knew that he would 
require additional facilities as soon as 
orders did begin to come in. 

He knew that this plant could be 
built with less executive expense be- 
cause the executives had more time; 
with less material expense because 
materials were costing less; and with 


less labor expense, because wages 
were lower. He economized by spend- 
ing at a time when that spending 


could be done most economically. 


¢*¢¢ 


A Detroit manufacturer took ad- 
vantage of the slack period by assign- 
ing many of his executives to special 
work in developing the dealer organ- 
ization. Dealers in general were not 
as good business men as he wished 
they were. He assigned business ex- 
ecutives from his factory to work out 
helps for the dealers to enable them 
to become better business men, s0 
that when they were all busy again, 
great economies would be developed 
in working with dealers and in get- 
ting the products into retail distribu- 
tion at less cost. 

The bank, office, or factory that 
reequips with modern machinery 
now when the pressure is not s0 
great, will continue to reap unex- 
pected economies for months to come. 
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Bonds for 


Banks and Bank Customers 


Banks in all parts of the United 
States keep money on deposit with 
the Continental Illinois Bank, with 
which the Continental Illinois Com- 
pany is affiliated. Correspondents, and 
other banks as well, find it advan- 
tageous to have a continuing contact 
with this Company for the pur- 
chase of investment securities both 


for themselves and their customers 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Broadened Facilities 
and Experience 


In a small, almost frontier city, The First National Bank of 
Chicago was organized in 1863. Its growth has reflected the 
growth of the territory of which Chicago is the commercial 
and financial center. 


















From little more than a local bank the First National and 
its affiliate, the First Union Trust and Savings Bank, have 
developed nation-wide and international connections with 
facilities for the prompt and efficient handling of financial 
business in every part of the world. 











The Banks and Bankers Division is a feature of the specialized 
organization which has characterized this bank for the past 
twenty-five years. An intimate contact with business de- 
velopments, national and international, is maintained. 

















The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 
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BANKERS MONTHLY 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
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and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Test Your Management Ability 


By Analyzing Your Loans 


ieee your stockholders by building up surplus 
and profits to two times the amount of capital 
and keep investments and loans highly diversified. 


HE condition of a bank on any 

given date is a net result that has 
been brought about through good 
management or bad management. 
Conversely, a bank’s statement is 
definitely not a result that has been 
brought about by general business 
conditions. 

Banks operating under a proper 
investment program, which includes, 
of course, a proper distribution of 
risks, should be able to keep their 
stockholders’ investment intact dur- 
ing bad times as well as good times. 

Let us go further than thinking of 
the safety of our depositors; let us 
keep our stockholders’ equity in the 
bank in such condition that their in- 
vestment is really an investment, and 
not the rankest kind of a speculation. 

In order to bring this about, a 
bank should invest a good proportion 
of its funds in high-grade securities, 
regardless of rates, and lend 50% or 
less of its funds in well-selected loans. 

Are you afraid to test out your 
management ability? If you are not, 
then add your capital, surplus, un- 
divided profits and reserves, and set 
down the total. Then conscientiously 
go through your assets, and make a 
list of your most undesirable items. 
Be sure to include in the list, depre- 
ciation in bonds, real estate, banking 
house, and so on. 

First, put down all known losses 
in all assets. Then add your items 


By W. L. PETERSON 


President, State National Bank, Denison, Texas 


Cotton is good collateral in Denison, but the 
author follows the policy of not putting too 
large a proportion of his assets in any one 
type of loan. He does not overload with 
warehouse receipts on cotton. 


doubtful of collection, and then econ- 
tinue adding the slow assets in your 
bank in the order of their undesir- 
ability, until you arrive at a total 
which corresponds to the aggregate 
of your capital, surplus, undivided 
profits, and reserves. 

Now carefully appraise and value 
the questionable items. That list of 
assets, according to any rule or yard- 
stick that could be applied to your 
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bank, represents exactly and aceur- 
ately just what your capital strue- 
ture is invested in, and the total 
actual value of those assets thus set 
aside represents the apparent liquid- 
ating value of your capital stock. 

If, after following this plan, you 
find that you still have undesirable 
items in your remaining assets, then 
you have things in a condition that 
can be better imagined than described 
and quite naturally any estimated 
loss in the additional undesirable as- 
sets should be subtracted from the 
total of the appraised value of the 
undesirable items already set aside, 
in order to arrive at the true value 
of your stockholders’ equity. 

If you are a conscientious banker, 
and are properly aware of your re- 
sponsibility to your stockholders, 
then you will make a test similar to 
this once or twice a year, and in that 
way actually and definitely see for 
yourself just what condition your 
stockholders are in. 

There are many banks which can 
stand this test without reflection on 
the management. 

I have always been an advocate of 
having a surplus and profit account 
exceeding in the aggregate the capi- 
tal stock of a bank. 

I would much rather own stock in a 
bank with $100,000 capital, $100,000 
surplus, and $100,000 undivided 
profits, than in a bank which has 





$300,000 capital, no surplus, and no 
profits. 

If a bank falling under the latter 
class had a series of losses, and ac- 
cumulated $50,000 or $75,000 bad 
paper, they would have to run an 
assessment on the stockholders in 
order to live up to the law. That 
would be a tremendous reflection on 
the institution, and every stockholder 
would be dissatisfied. It would like- 
wise cause talk on the part of the de- 
positors. 

If the same institution, however, 
had a capital of $100,000, surplus of 
$100,000, and undivided profits of 
$100,000, and ran into the same series 
of losses, it could simply charge off, 
by vote of the board of directors, the 
undesirable paper, and continue to 
pay a reasonable dividend until the 
excess earnings had restored the un- 
divided profit account to its former 
figure. It also adds to the looks of a 
bank statement to have a large un- 
divided profit account, and a large 
surplus account. 


These Reserves Safeguard 
Capital Stock 


Both depositors and stockholders 
feel that reserves of that nature con- 
stantly act as a bodyguard to the 
capital stock. I might also eall your 
attention to the fact, which is already 
obvious to you, that the worst feature 
in owning bank stock is that stock- 
holders are liable for a 100% as- 
sessment in the event of insolvency. 

In the illustration given, if the 
bank having $300,000 capital stock, 
no surplus, and no undivided profits 
account, became insolvent, the stock- 
holders liability would be $300,000. 

If the bank having capital of $100,- 
000, surplus of $100,000, and undi- 
vided profit account of $100,000 be- 
came insolvent, the stockholders as- 
sessment would be $100,000. 

In other words, the surplus and 
undivided profits act as the stock- 
holders’ margin in the business just 
the same as capital stock does, but at 
the same time carry no liability 
feature in case of insolvency. 

It would be my opinion, however, 
that the feature in regard to the 
stockholders’ liability is not of pri- 
mary importance, and that the real 
reason for carrying large surplus 
and undivided profit accounts is to 
enable the directors of an institution 
to expand and contract their capital 
structure as often as losses are taken, 
without being forced to give thought 
to an impaired eapital. 
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Seven Questions To 
Test Your 
Management Ability 


1. Have you more than 
50% of loanable funds in 
loans? 

2. Have you reserves and 
undivided profits to a total 
of at least twice the capital? 


3. What is the liquidating 
value of your capital stock, 
if your bank were to liqui- 
date today? 


4. Have you actually 
earned your dividends during 
the past six months? 


5. Have you loaned as 
much as a fourth of resources 
to one type of borrower or 
on one type of security? 


6. Have you allowed affili- 
ated companies to use large 
lines of credit? 


7. Have you laid out a 
plan for investing the 
assets of your bank that is 
as definite as a blue print? 


Having had the experience of ex- 
amining banks, the supervision of 
the liquidation of over 50 insolvent 
banks at one time, and seven years 
in the active management of an in- 
dividual bank, I am of the opinion 
that banks which finally run into 
trouble usually do so through con- 
centration of credit in one form or 
another. 


Distributed Risks Bring 


Fewer Losses 


I, therefore, urge that in order to 
properly protect your stockholders 
you definitely and positively keep 
concentration of given risks out of 
your institution. Bankers who in- 
telligently distribute their risks, of 
course, sometimes are forced to take 
losses, but you never saw a policy of 
careful diversification result in a col- 
lapse. 

A bank with properly distributed 
risks cannot be closed by a run, or 


ruined by a business depression. 

Moreover, I steadfastly believe that 
a bank with an intelligently diversj- 
fied eredit structure (which, of 
course, eliminates any probability of 
concentration) can not only keep de- 
positors safe at all times, but can go 
right through a business depression 
such as we witnessed in 1930, and 
pay legitimate well-earned uninter. 
rupted dividends. 

Banks which have become seriously 
involved are the ones that have ex- 
tended too large a percentage of 
risks in one given direction. 

If a fourth or more of your re- 
sources are loaned out on cattle, al- 
though you may be located in a 
strictly cattle section, and although 
you may have a fairly good margin 
in your security, you have not, in my 
opinion, a well-balanced bank. 

If a fourth or more of your re- 
sources are loaned on crops, although 
you may be located in a strictly farm. 
ing section, you are concentrating 
your risks too much in that one diree- 
tion, and you are in danger sooner 
or later of running into trouble. 


Concentration On Industries 


Undesirable 


This principle applies to any one 
industry just as it does to the two 
illustrated. Further, you can con- 
eentrate your risks by lending too 
great a percentage of your deposits 
on eotton, wheat, or any other com- 
modity, stored in bonded warehouses, 
even though you may have a reason- 
able margin, and even in spite of the 
fact that the loans are scattered 
among various debtors. 

If a banker is allowing two or more 
affiliated corporations to use large 
lines of credit, he is indulging con- 
eentrated credit. If a bank is per- 
mitting one corporation to use the 
legal limit, and is, in addition, allow- 
ing individuals connected therewith 
to borrow large amounts for the use 
of the corporation, then that bank is 
indulging in a most dangerous sort 
of management. 

A bank should not allow one man, 
or any one set of men, operating in 
a group, or as several affiliated cor- 
porations or partnerships, to borrow 
so heavily of its funds that the bank 
would be embarrassed in the event of 
a collapse of that enterprise. 

A banker should plan the general 
structure of his bank just as an archi- 
tect would lay plans for a 70-story 
building. Almost literally speaking 
a bank should have a set of ‘‘blue 
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«A bank with properly distributed risks cannot be 
closed by a run or ruined by a business depression.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


f 
THE STATE NATIONAL BANK 


Denison, Texas 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31. 1930 


RESOURCES 


Local Loans (highly diversified) 

Prime Loans Made Outside of Denison 
for Investment of Funds 

Total Loans against Cattle 

Total Loans to Tenanf Farmers 

Total Loans to Landlord Farmers 

U. S. Bonds to Secure Circulation 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Bank Building, Furniture and Fixtures, 
and Other Assets 

Other Real Estate 


$ 575,631.04 
286,476.28 


Capital Stock .. 
Surplus and Profits 


LIABILITIES | 


Reserve for Quarterly Dividends 


CASH QUICKLY AVAILABLE 


Denison School Warrants _. $ 
United States, State and Federal 
Land Bank Bonds 
Prime Short Time Municipal Bonds 
Short Term General Market Bonds 
Other Investment Bonds 
Demand Loans Secured by 
+ County Warrants 
Demand Loans Secured by 
Listed Stocks 
Cash and Due from Banks 
Commercial Paper 
Loans against U. S. Veterans 
Bonus Certificates 
Loans Secured by Commodities 
Stored in Bonded Warehouses 
Customers Bonds 


TOTAL 


30,106.86 


222,851.23 
130,022.73 
138,802.68 
172,615.94 

39,483.74 


23,954.49 
509,995.16 
238,500.00 


9,585.44 


98,661.50 1,614,679.77 
108,600.00 
$ 2,752,564.29 


The above statement 


SOLID AS THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 


The author not only advocates analyzing your loans to avoid too much in cattle or any other one type, but he publishes his analysis as a part of his bank’s 
statement. Stock in this bank sells readily, and consistent dividends have been earned and paid for many years. 


prints’’ outlining the distribution of 
its risks. 

We analyze our loans for deposi- 
tors on our statement as shown in 
the reproduction herewith. This 
shows the world that we are not put- 
ting a very large proportion of our 
funds in any one thing. 

The item ‘‘Loans secured by com- 
modities stored in bonded ware- 
houses,’’ represents loans made by us 
against cotton, peanuts and pecans. 
About $28,000 is loaned against cot- 
ton to responsible parties. The bal- 
ance of that item represents a loan 
to a strong concern against shelled 
pecans and shelled peanuts stored in 
bonded warehouses. The largest 
branch of this company is loeated in 
Denison. We have made substantial 
loans to that concern on the same 
security year after year for the past 
20 or 25 years, and they have been 
liquidated seasonally without excep- 
tion. The item does not include funds 
loaned against manufactured pro- 
duets or machinery. 

The item ‘‘Prime loans made out- 
side of Denison’’ represents a num- 
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ber of loans made in Texas and Okla- 
homa cities. Most of this paper is of 
a commercial type, but inasmuch as 
our dealings are direct with the par- 
ties rather than through brokers, we 
have not deemed it correct to term 
any part of it commercial paper. We 
have a number of smaller bank corre- 
spondents who earry balances with 
this institution. Through these 
smaller banks we often have good 
loans recommended to us. If the 
security is found satisfactory, and 
the maker is deemed responsible, the 
loans are made. 


Successful Dealers Financed 


In a great many eases, however, 
our dealings are direct with concerns 
in other cities with whom we have had 
a business conhection for years past. 
The loans are made strictly for the 
purpose of obtaining revenue. We 
receive an average of 6% on this 
elass of paper. One of our largest 
loans that falls in this elass is guar- 
anteed by the unconditional bond of 
one of the largest surety companies 
in the United States. 


We finance dealers who handle ma- 
chinery, automobiles, refrigerators 
and radios to a small extent. We have 
an aggregate of about $3,000 in loans 
against radios, and in each ease the 
note bears the endorsement of the 
local dealers who are entirely re- 
sponsible. 

We have approximately $20,000 
loaned on automobiles. In practically 
every these are installment 
notes, and in most every instance, 
these loans carry the endorsement of 
a local responsible dealer. In a very 
few cases, we have installment loans 
secured by automobiles (without en- 
dorsement) but in practically every 
instance, we would have been willing 
to have loaned the parties the funds 
without the automobile as security. 
Our experience has taught us, how- 
ever, that payments on loans against 
new automobiles are generally met 
promptly. We have found that our 
people will neglect to pay doctors, 
merchants, and 
others in order to keep up the pay- 


case, 


grocers, drygoods 


ments against their ears. 
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UR bank does not discriminate 
against any class of business. 
We accept automobile paper, farm 
machinery paper, or any other kind 
of paper that is presented to us from 
a local interest, by parties capable of 
meeting their obligations when due. 
Years ago we had a_ prejudice 
against automobile financing, but 
that was when the business was in its 
infancy and there was great financial 
risk in accepting paper of the av- 
erage dealer. Those conditions are 
largely past now. Automobile deal- 
ers, when properly organized and 
capitalized, are as safe accounts as 
any we have in the bank. 


Subsidiary Company Handles 
Installment Loans 

We have a subsidiary company, a 
sort of finance company, capitalized 
for $50,000, organized under a Neb- 
raska statute that was passed soon 
after the war, authorizing corpora- 
tions to make character loans and 
finance loans, or any kind of loans, in 
fact, that are payable on the install- 
ment plan, and at the same time to 
receive deposits in specified monthly 
installments. 

We have no facilities for disposing 
of repossessed articles, except such 
as our manager affords. He makes 
the loans with the aid of one clerk. 

Our loans have been principally 
in the form of rediscounts upon 
automobiles, furniture and radios. 
These loans constitute a little over 
one half of our business, and _ per- 
sonal loans the other half. The per- 
sonal loans are secured by two addi- 
tional signers to the note. I think, in 
the two years we have been in busi- 
ness, we have not repossessed more 
than two or three automobiles. We 
have not taken back a single radio or 
a piece of furniture. 

Our bank is small and the maxi- 
mum of loans has not quite reached 
$150,000 at any one time, but, of 


course, they are constantly being 
paid off. 
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Bank and Dealer Benefits 


From Safe Installment Loans 


By DAN V. STEPHENS 


Five Bank 
Benefits 


1. Much new business is 
provided for the bank. 


2. Business of dealer is in- 
creased and his deposits 
grow. 


3. Additional 
collected. 


4. There is a rapid turn- 
over in loans, which adds to 
the profits made by the bank. 


5. Frequent renewal of 
small loans avoided. 


v 


Four Dealer 
Benefits 


interest is 


1. His business is in- 


creased. 


2. The business is put on 
a cash basis. 


3. Operating costs are re- 
duced. 


4. The dealer is put in a 
position to secure valuable 
advice on various business 
matters from the banker. 


v v 


Flat Rate Of 8% Is Charged 


The interest charge we make has 
been very nominal, namely, an 8% 
flat discount rate on personal notes, 
collected when the loan is made. On 
the discounts we probably charge 
around 10%. The monthly payments 
make it possible for us to earn more 
than the discount rate but this dif- 
ference is pretty well offset by the 









President, Fremont State Co. and Stephens National Bank, Fremont, Nebraska 


great amount of detail and labor 
called for in keeping the payments 
up to date. 

I am of the opinion that a bank iy 
a town of 10,000 or 15,000 people can 
very profitably organize a subsidiary 
company to make loans that can be 
paid under the installment plan. 
This would enable the bank to turn 
over to the character loan bank all 
small loans and put them on a month- 
ly payment basis. 

We have had an astonishing expe- 
rience in this connection. For ex- 
ample, we have had small joans of 
say $100 that had for years been con- 
stantly renewed. These loans were 
made to perfectly reputable people 
who would be considered good for 
$100 at any time by any bank but 
who seldom accumulated $100 at any 
one time. By the loose methods we 
had in the old days of permitting 
them to renew continuously, they got 
into the habit of renewing and never 
prepared for pay day. 


Payments Made With 
Astonishing Regularity 


There is only one way to prepare 
for pay day and that is to amortize 
the loan on either weekly or monthly 
installments. These loans that we 
took out of the bank and turned into 
the state company were renewed on 
a monthly basis, paid regularly by 
the borrowers and cleaned up in a 
short time. 

We have received notes from deal- 
ers, made by borrowers that we 
wouldn't have trusted for $5 in the 
bank, and we rediscounted the notes 
only beeause of the character of the 
dealer who endorsed them. It has 
been a matter of great astonishment 
to us that all of these notes have been 
paid up to date. 

While we handle this business in 
a separate company, I see no reason 
why a department in the bank, re- 
quiring no additional capital, could 
not do all this business, unless the 
interest rate would be illegal. 
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Figure 2 


it 


Figure 2 represents a typical bank blotter. As items are received by a department from other departments, their totals are credited in the 
case of debit items, like checks, and charged in the case of credit items, like deposits. Figure 3 represents a typical departmental proof sheet. 
The total of the day's debits, including items held over, is struck. The total of the day's credits is struck and proved against the debits. 


ow |'o Control Bank Costs 


2. Departmental Control Records 


In attempts to study and control expenses, the degree of 
profit and loss for the various departments and operations, 
as distinguished from “lump sum” methods, must be known. 
H. N. STRONCK in Bank Administration 


EPARTMENTAL controls are 
of two general types, designed 
to meet two distinet requirements: 
Daily controls of debits and 
credits, both received and passed on 
to other departments, representing 
the participation of each department 
in the bank's general interlocking 
proof system. These controls have to 
do with the bank’s eash and its 
equivalent. 
Permanent controls—the books 
and records reflecting in detail the 
various classes of resources and 
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By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


liabilities represented by controlling 
accounts carried in the bank’s gen- 
eral books. 


Daily Controls Of Debits And 
Credits 


The departmental records on con- 
trol of the details of daily transac- 
tions are very simply drawn in the 
small bank. They increase in ecom- 
plexity with the size of the bank and 
its corresponding need for greater 
departmentalization. In all eases, 
they consist primarily of a depart- 


mental journal called a ‘‘blotter’’ 
and a summary called a ‘‘ proof 
sheet.”’ 

Figure 2 represents a typical bank 
blotter sheet. Space is provided for 
each bank department participating 
in the interlocking proof system. As 
items are received by a department 
from other departments, their totals 
are credited in the ease of debit 
items. like cheeks; and charged in the 
ease of credit items, like deposits. 
Totals of items going to other depart- 
ments are entered in the blotter in 
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just the reverse order. The difference 
between the totals of all items re- 
ceived and of all items dispatched to 
other departments will be found to 
consist of one or both of two classes 
of items, to-wit : 

1. Those which are to be entered in 
the department’s own books. These 
are cared for by the preparation of 
tickets affecting the various general 
books accounts. These tickets are 
delivered to the general bookkeeper 
and are charged or credited to him 
on the blotter. 

2. Those (cash or cash items) 
which are to be held until the next 
business day. They are shown, in the 
aggregate, as cash holdover and rep- 


resent a part of the bank’s general ° 


cash account. The total of these items 
held over by all departments and by 
tellers constitutes the bank’s cash 
fund. 


The Proof Sheet 


Figure 3 represents a typical de- 
partmental proof sheet. When the 
day’s transactions have been han- 
dled, each department prepares a 
proof of the day’s work, reporting to 
the general accounting department 
by means of this proof sheet. 

The total of the day’s debits, in- 
cluding items held over, if any. is 
struck. The total of the day’s credits 
is struck and proved against the 
debits. For the purpose of depart- 
mental proof, charges and credits to 
the general bookkeeper are treated 
in the same manner as are those to 
any other department. The totals are 
then entered’on the proof sheet op- 
posite the various departments. If 
the total debits and total credits do 
not balance, an error in the day’s 
work is reflected, and the extent or 
amount of this error is recorded by 
a ticket ‘‘long’’ or ‘‘short’’ and en- 
tered in the proof sheet to be recon- 
ciled later. 

As a result of this series of opera- 
tions, the charges of one department 
to another are counterbalanced by 
the credits of that department to the 
charging department and vice versa. 
As a consequence, all totals ‘‘ wash’”’ 
except those representing cash or 
items held over, which should agree 
with the general bookkeeper’s pre- 
determined total of bank cash on 
hand. This resolves the bank’s many 
departmental operations into the 
equivalent of one teller who handles 
all transactions in the small bank. 
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Four Suggestions On 
Department Records 


1. It is unfair to require 
any person to carry respon- 
sibility for values over which 
he has no control. Even in 
banks where only two or 
three people are employed, 
each should be held respon- 
sible only for values under 
his own control. 


2. The journal is a satis- 
factory one only if it provides 
all information necessary for 
the complete reconstruction 
of the customers’ liability 
ledger, if that were destroyed. 


3. If a customer endorses 
a note for another, his page 
in the liability ledger should 
show the amount of this 
secondary liability. 

4. There is no good reason 
for carrying “accounts with 
other banks’ in the general 
books as many banks now do. 


Permanent Books And Records 


In considering the permanent 
books and records of departments, 
bear in mind the statement made in 
the previous article that the general 
books should earry, in the main, con- 
trol accounts only, and that details 
should be shown in subsidiary books 
maintained by the various depart- 
ments. One may well imagine the 
chaotie condition that would exist in 
a bank where the general bookkeeper 
receives and records each note, each 
deposit and each check each day. The 
necessity for departmental records is 
apparent. The plan of breaking 
down the bank’s operations into 
units of work suitable in size for 
each man or each department is de- 
sirable even in the smaller organiza- 
tions, since it provides a way for each 
to operate and prove independently 
of his fellows. It is unfair to require 
any person to earry responsibility 
for values over which he has no con- 
trol. Even in banks where only two 
or three people are employed, each 
should be held responsible only for 


values under his own control. 

It is not the purpose of the writer 
to set forth a so-called best plan of 
record keeping or to dwell at great 
length upon the details of the ree. 
ords involved. It is proposed merely 
to designate the major records 
necessary for proper control ; wheth- 
er they be hand or machine operated, 
loose leaf, or otherwise, is something 
that every bank should determine 
for itself, 

Departmental records supporting 
general books accounts can be elassi- 
fied as follows: 

A. Resource Items 

1. The record of loan and discount 
transactions. 

2. The record of securities owned. 

3. The record of accounts main- 
tained with other banks. 

B. Liability Items 

1. The record of deposit liability. 

2. The record of income and ex- 
penses. 

3. The record of the capital stock. 


Loans And Discount Records 


Loan and discount transactions re- 
quire a journal wherein entries are 
made in chronological order. The 
journal should be designed to show 
full details, both of the loan itself 
and of the income collected. For the 
purpose of reflecting indirect liabil- 
ity, endorsements when present 
should be reflected in the journal. 
The journal is a satisfactory one 
only if it provides all information 
necessary for the complete recon- 
struction of the bank’s customers’ 
liability ledger, supposing the ledger 
were accidentally destroyed. 

A customers’ liability ledger is 
necessary for recording loans and 
discounts by. borrowers. This. ledger 
may be a bound book, a loose-leaf 
book or a series of cards—it matters 
not what form it takes provided it is 
convenient and practical and _pro- 
vided it reflects accurately the de- 
tails of the notes held by the bank. 
Where a customer endorses or guar- 
antees a note for another, his page 
in the liability ledger should reflect 
the indirect liability as well as his 
own direct liability. 

A ‘‘tickler’’ is a sort of automatic 
record showing notes maturing each 
day and is necessary. The tickler 
may be in book form or in card form 
or it may be simply a copy of the 
notice to the borrower that his note 
will mature on a given day. The 
measure of a good tickler is not its 
form, but its efficiency in showing 
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several days in advance all notes 
maturing on a given day. 

Collateral registers must be main- 
tained, showing faithfully all values 
left with the bank by customers in 
support of their borrowings. Col- 
lateral is usually listed under the 
name of the customer as well as 
under the class of security. In each 
eustomer’s account, the various 
pieces of collateral are shown in de- 
tail. In the register of collateral 
securities, the names of all customers 
pledging such securities are shown. 
In the larger banks, this collateral 
security register is elaborated and 
becomes the ‘“‘margin record’’, used 
for determining collateral values at 
any moment. 

These four—journal, ledger, tick- 
ler and collateral register—are the 
permanent books of account neces- 
sary to operate a loan and discount 
department, whether it be a large 
one or a small one. Many variations 
may be made as to form and many 
elaborating features may be present, 
all of which, however, are but aids 
in the operation of these four main 
records. 


Securities Records 


The securities records necessary 
to control the bank’s investments 
vary with the activity in the invest- 
ment account. Except where the 
bank has a securities trading de- 
partment, there is usually little ac- 
tivity in this class of assets and a 
simple register will suffice. This 
register should show security issues ; 
their exact designation, the date of 
purchase, the par value, the pur- 
chase price, the due date, the rate 
and the dates of interest maturity. 


Accounts Carried With Other 
Banks 


Many banks earry accounts with 
other banks in the general books. 
There is no more reason for this than 
for carrying the details of loans and 
discounts in the general books. It is 
purely a matter of convenience. 
Records of accounts earried with 
other banks take just the reverse 
form to the records of accounts car- 
ried with the bank by others—a debit 
to the bank’s account with another 
bank increases the balance while a 
debit to the account of a depositor 
decreases that balance. It should be 
remembered that in the first case an 
asset is involved while in the second 
a liability is dealt with. 


The records deseribed constitute 
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Up-to-date equipment for the keeping of bank 
records is absolutely essential to low operating 
costs. This typewriter bookkeeping machine 
combines into a single operation the entries in 
the liability journal and individual liability 
ledger, and into another single operation the 
writing of the daily loan register and individual 
maturity tickler. 


, 


the principle records used for con- 
trolling bank resources. Liability 
records follow: 


Deposit Records 


The bank’s deposit liabilities are 
usually subdivided into several 
classes, such as individual and firm 
deposits, bank deposits, savings de- 
posits, certificates of deposit, and of- 
ficial cheeks outstanding. For each 
of these classes, it is necessary that 
records be maintained in sufficient 
detail to identify the deposit and to 
identify the signature of any de- 
positor desiring to withdraw. For 
individual, firm and bank deposits, 
ledger accounts are carried to which 
are posted in detail all checks and 
deposits. Customers of these classes 
desire to know just how their ac- 
counts stand from time to time. 
Statements for this purpose are gen- 
erally run parallel with the ledger 
and are delivered to the customer 
periodically, usually at the close of 
each month. 

If the bank has accounts enough 
to require several bookkeepers, a re- 
capitulation ledger is carried in the 
bookkeeping department. This re- 
flects the deposit liability for each 
set of books. The combined total of 
all sets of books must agree with the 
account carried in the bank’s gen- 
eral books. 

Savings deposits change only upon 
presentation of the savings books, 
therefore, the statement of account 
is omitted. Otherwise, savings ac- 


counts are handled much as are tne 
accounts of individuals, firms or 
banks. The savings ledger is gen- 
erally less elaborate than the regular 
deposit ledger, more often than not 
taking the form of a series of small 
cards. < 

Certificates of deposit are recorded 
in a register, having columns for the 
date, the number, the purchaser, the 
amount of interest allowed upon ma- 
turity and the date redeemed. Since 
certificates are payable only upon 
their return to the bank, no other 
bookkeeping is required. 

The bank’s own official 
eashier’s checks, dividend checks, 
certified checks and the like—are 
recorded in registers showing date, 
purchaser, payee, amount and date 
redeemed. 


checks 


Income And Expense Records 


The bank’s income and expense, 
when combined, constitute the liabil- 
ity aceount—‘Current Earnings’’. 
Items of income are generally re- 
corded in the general cash book and 
posted as a daily total to the ledger 
account—‘‘Ineome’’. Subsidiary to 
this account, there is a distribution 
book in charge of some designated 
person wherein income is analyzed 
as to type and as to the resource item 
or the operation from which it is de- 
rived. Somewhat the same procedure 
is followed with regard to expenses. 
Both records will be more fully de- 
seribed in a succeeding article. 


Capital Stock Register 


It is essential that an accurate 
record of stockholders be kept show- 
ing shares owned. A register is 
maintained which is posted from the 
stubs in the capital stock certificates 
book. The two records, certificate 
book and and register, normally care 
for this operation. 

This casual summary of certain 
vital departmental records lays a 
foundation for the discussion of some 
of the elements entering into control 
functions. It is not intended to do 
more than identify the records and 
indicate their use. 


Sleeping with one’s problems and 
work helps in obtaining solutions. 
Mental activity and imagination are 
oftentimes on the job while we sleep, 
and it costs nothing to think about 
problems of policy while undressing 
and to let the mind work on them 
while we sleep. 
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(Mr. Kommers supplies each new employee with a book- 
let giving helpful suggestions and outlining how he can 
ance, much as is done in this series.) 


667. ELL me how a man spends his 

spare time, and I ean tell you 
what sort of success he will make in 
his job,’’ an executive once said, and 
there is a great deal of truth in it. 
If your spare time is spent in build- 
ing, mentally and physically, you are 
sure to grow in your job. 

This applies not only to your eve- 
nings, but also to vacations. These 
should particularly be planned to 
provide recreation, recuperation and 
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The care you take of the bank’s interest in you is expressed in the way you adjust yourself to 

routine and prepare yourself during outside hours and vacations for your daily work. Vaca- 

tions should be spent in a manner best calculated to bring to each individual re-creation, 
recuperation and health so that the employee is better fitted to carry on his job. 


How To Advance In Banking 


2. Through Re-Creation And Loyalty 


One of a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, First National Trust and Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


health. Vacations should never be 
spent in taking outside employment 
for pay, however light the work may be. 

Your spare time should be varied 
and, except when you are studying 
to grow in your job, should be spent 
in a manner quite dissimilar to your 
day’s occupation. You may work 
quite hard during these hours, but a 
change of occupation brings recrea- 
tion, and new ideas. Also, time spent 
keeping physically fit is a step to 
advancement, for when you are well 
and thoroughly rested you enjoy 


your work so much and put so much 
more into it than when you have that 
lackadaisical feeling. 

Loyalty to your bank is an abso- 
lute essential. It is the duty of every 
employee to submit to the cashier, 
in confidence, any facts which he 
may learn concerning a customer or 
a fellow employee in cases where the 
knowledge of such facts tends to pro- 
tect or advance the interests of the 
bank. If in doubt, remember that the 
honor of your bank is as sacred as 
that of your home. 
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$15,000,000 Lost On Float. 


Here’s A Way To Save It 


HEN your customers ynderstand that the service 
charge is to cover the actual cost to you of handling 
their accounts, they welcome it and cooperate to cut that cost. 


HE annual float loss of country 

banks alone in the 20 states of the 
Mississippi Valley is estimated be- 
tween $14,000,000 and $15,000,000 
annually, or 6% on a quarter of a 
billion dollars, says the president of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association. 
He further states that the banks of 
the country could add $50,000,000 to 
their annual earnings, if the Minne- 
sota system of float charges were in- 
stalled. It is the banks, not their eus- 
tomers, which are out the use of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, 
usually without recompense. 


and 


I have even found that some of our 
good bankers are accepting deferred 
payment checks given by brokers, 
good in 3 or 4 days, for immediate 
payment of principal and interes! 
on notes, and have turned around 
and loaned their own money imme- 
diately available for the purchase of 
new securities, thus losing interest 
in their loan departments and allow- 
ing an overdraft until the money is 
credited to them in the East. The 
excuse has been given to me that 
this economy cannot be _ installed 
until all of the banks in the commu- 
nity have agreed upon a uniform 
practice, but it is my opinion that 
there isn’t a customer of any of your 
banks who is worth having who 
would object to a proper float dedue- 
tion, as in the above ease. 


A practical and extremely simple 
method for the small bank to keep a 
record of float is to have the teller 
mark opposite the amounts of checks 
listed on deposit slips the number of 
days that will be required to collect 
them. He ean describe each item, 
either by transit number or by such 
symbols as ‘‘S’’ for self, ‘‘C’’ for 
clearing, ‘‘ E-4’’ for eastern four days, 
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The second of two articles 


By CLARK G. MITCHELL 


Vice President, Denrer_National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Seven Easy Steps In 
Figuring Float 


1. The teller enters the 
number of days for clearing 
on the deposit ticket opposite 
the items. 

2. Next morning, the items 
are all reduced to a one-day 
basis. 


3. The total float for one 
day is then entered on a 
work card. 


4. The number of items is 
entered in the “Items”’ col- 
umn on the work card. 


5. The average daily ledg- 
er balance is taken from the 
ledger and posted to the 
analysis sheet. 

6. At the end of the month 
the amount of this float, 
figured on a one-day basis, is 
deducted from the total of 
the daily balance of the ac- 
count, also on a one-day 
basis. 


7. The net collected bal- 
ance is then obtained and 
the value of the account is 
disclosed. 


and so on. If you have a copy of the 
Key to Numerical System of The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in your 
bank, it will enable you to readily 
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identify every item, and by using the 
bank’s numbers opposite the amounts 
on deposit slips the teller will not have 
to pause to think how long the items 
will be in process of collection. The 
next morning a clerk can reduce the 
float to a one-day basis—that is, mul- 
tiply each item by the number of 
days it will be outstanding. The case 
illustrated shows a total float for one 
day of $1,400. This amount is posted 
in the ‘‘float’*’ column on the work 
card opposite the date the deposit 
was made. The number of items is 
posted in the ‘‘items’’ column. At 
the end of the period, these columns 
are footed to give the average daily 
amount of float and the total number 
of items handled. 

The average daily ledger balance is 
taken from the ledger and posted to 
the analysis sheet. At the end of the 
month, the amount of this float, fig- 
ured on a one-day basis, is deducted 
from the total of the daily balance of 
the account, also on a one-day basis. 
Thus, the net collected balance is 
readily obtained and from it you can 
aseertain the value of the account, 
both for the purpose of paying in- 
terest and of furnishing you enough 
revenue to pay the expense of your 
services. 

The determination of the activity 
of your accounts is of primary im- 
portance in persuading your cus- 
tomers to maintain adequate bal- 
ances. At the end of the month the 
number of checks and deposits on 
the questionable accounts should be 
taken from the deposit slips and the 
check count entered on the analysis 
sheet. Thus you have all information 
necessary to ascertain the status of 
each account. Then, if you know the 
cost of your services, you need not 
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hesitate to discuss your problem with 
any fair-minded customer. 

In Denver, we have a uniform rule 
of analysis in which the net collected 
balance, less 15% reserve figured on 
the gross balance, is credited with 
the average rate of earnings of our 
banks. Against this is figured an 
average item charge of two cents for 
withdrawals, and ten 
cents for return checks. If the eal- 
culation of interest shows a loss, such 
loss is deducted before its payment. 

We took up the question of losses 
very timidly at first, but have found 
that the average customer does not 
want his business handled at a loss 
by his bank. I refer even to the cus- 
tomer who has been repeatediy 
solicited and ean go to any institu- 
tion in the city. When a fair state- 
ment of detailed facts is set out be- 
fore him, he is anxious and willing to 
make up the deficiency in balance or 
pay the charge necessary to make his 
account profitable. 

A number of the largest organiza- 
tions in town have increased their 
balances and are graciously accept- 
ing a per item charge to make their 
business satisfactory. One large east- 
ern corporation, with stores in most 
towns, was approached with refer- 
ence to a charge to be made on the 
transfer of funds. His answer was: 
‘*No, we will inerease our balance, 
and pay you 11% cents an item, which 
ought to make our account satisfac- 
tory.’’ 

Another eastern concern wrote me 
that they were installing a new sys- 
tem of accounting and would pull 


deposits or 


Deposit Ticket 
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down their balance to $3,000, re- 
questing a draft from us once a week. 
We thanked them for continuing to 
do business with us and forwarded 
them an analysis of their account, 
showing that a considerably larger 
balance was required to cover our ex- 
pense and a moderate profit. A let- 
ter came back in the return mail con- 
taining their version of the analysis 
and telling us that they would be 
very pleased to have us draw a draft 
down to $6,000 basic balance instead 
of $3,000. 

Another company, upon being 
shown figures, readily agreed to 
credit our account at one of the New 
York banks with New York funds. 
thus eliminating a large item of float. 

Most of our accounts with heavy 
activity are sorting their deposits 
according to banks on which the 
checks are drawn, in which instance 
each of these deposits is charged as 
one item. In the brief period in 
which we have been working on this 
problem, we have obtained many 
thousands of dollars of increased de- 
posits, and have received a very tidy 
amount in service charges from ac- 
counts that would be received with 
open arms in any other bank in 
Denver. 


Measure Service Charge By 
Activity Of Account 


The next suggestion that is made 
pertains to a service charge measured 
by the activity of personal accounts. 
I mean the type of account that 
makes one or two deposits a month 
and draws a large number of checks 


NTT 
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sometimes from an inadequate bal. 
lance. Our minimum charge is 50 
cents on accounts averaging $100 or 
We allow one check for each $10 
of average balance, and charge four 
cents for each check drawn above 
this amount. Thus the individual 
drawing a large number of checks js 
compensating us in proportion to the 
service we are rendering. 

This charge has not been installed 
under clearing house rules, and yet 
We are experiencing very little diffi- 
culty in its collection. This is prob- 
ably due to its absolute fairness. 


less. 


System Applicable To Small 
Business Accounts 


This same system can be applied 
to advantage in small business ae- 
counts where the activity 
half deposits and half withdrawals. 
In this instance the earnings on $8, 
$9, or $10 of deposits can be consid- 
ered by ealeulation as equivalent to 
the cost of handling one item. All 
items over the number allowed by 
the average balance can then be 
charged for at an average figure, if 
the balance is not increased. 


is about 


We have found that accounts run- 
ning into several hundred items of 
activity, and balances running up to 
$2,000, ean be corrected and made 
profitable by a charge of three cents 
per item on the excess of one for 
each $10 of average balance. The 
advantage of this system is the elim- 
ination of a detailed analysis of each 
account. All that is necessary is the 
proper count of the items and the 
average balance in the account. 


To obtain “float” on deposits, the teller marks the transit number on the deposit ticket opposite each check listed. He next multiplies amounts 


of items by number of days required to collect (using Federal Reserve Schedule as basis). 
(The card used contains spaces for every day of the month.) 


of items is posted to the work card. 


This gives total float for one day, which with number 
At the end of the month, total float is added 


and this sum is divided by number of days to arrive at average daily float. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
On and on through the years the nation’s principa! carriers will continue to serve her as the 
arteries for the flow of her agriculture, industry and commerce, and investments in their 
securities, wisely made. will continue to hold a high place with those seeking safety of 


principal and interest. 


A Few Facts That Will Help 


To Select R.R. Mortgage Bonds 


This article together with the one by the same author 
on page 337 of the June issue makes a complete out- 
line for selecting railroad securities for a bank list. 


HEN we consider mortgage 

bonds of the railroads, we must 
remember to confine our attention 
only to the seore or so major trunk 
lines as listed on page 358 of the 
June issue. Here we find that the 
most attractive from the standpoint 
of safety are so-called ‘‘underlying”’ 
bonds, representing in a general way 
first mortgages on a portion or por- 
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Security Analyst, Central-Illinois Co., Chicago 


tions of the larger system. Frequent- 
ly such bonds earry the guarantee of 
the parent company. as to payment 
of interest and principal, or are fully 
assumed by the parent company. 
Even without such guarantees, they 
are generally very sound through 
their priority of lien on mileage. 
The general practice has been and 
is to ‘‘elose’’ all underlying mort- 


gages of the major systems in con- 
nection with subsequent financing— 
that is, to prohibit any increase in 
the amount of bonds issued under the 
mortgage—and to provide through a 
refunding mortgage of the parent 
company the repayment at maturity 
of the underlying mortgages. 

Care should be taken to avoid pur- 
chase of bonds constituting a mort- 
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gage on some unimportant or un- 
needed branch line of the system, a 
part which might. under stress of 
unsatisfactory business conditions, 
be abandoned. A bond constituting 
a part of a closed, guaranteed or as- 
sumed mortgage on a section of the 
main line or an important branch 
line, is hard to equal in safety among 
railroad issues. A drawback, which 
should restrain the buyer of this 
type of bond from over investing, 
is the less active market due to small- 
ness of supply and the creation at 
times of artificially high markets be- 
cause of this very scarcity. Most of 
the outstanding ‘‘underlying’’ bonds 
are now held and have been held for 
many years by savings banks, insure 
ance companies, estates, and so on. 

With equipment trust obligations 
and underlying liens chosen for the 
very highest quality in the railroad 
group, then the balance of the secur- 
ities should be chosen from among 
the good mortgage bonds of the roads 
which form the main net work of 
the nation’s carriers. Here the field 
is very wide, maturities generally 
long, and marketability excellent. 
The selection of almost any mortgage 
obligation of any of the major trunk 
line systems should prove satisfac- 
tory. Preferable are bonds which are 
part of a large mortgage designed as 
the medium of future senior finane- 
ing of the road and the refunding. 
as they mature, of underlying liens. 
Sneh issues generally occupy good 
mortgage position today, will be al- 
ways assured of excellent market- 
ability, and will become increasingly 
better from thé safety standpoint as 
prior liens are wiped out, until even- 
tually a clear first mortgage is likely 
to result. The good marketability of 
such issues results from attractive- 
ness on the basis of quality, large 
size, and necessity that such refund- 
ing mortgages have ready markets 
to facilitate future financing. 


Example Of This Type 


An excellent example of the type 
of issue referred to is found in the 
Refunding and Improvement Mort- 
gage of the New York Central Rail- 
road. This mortgage, dated 1913, 
matures in 2013 and, in effect, rep- 
resents a lien on all the property of 
the system, subject to underlying 
liens. The latter are closed under the 
terms of this. mortgage and provi- 
sions are made for their refunding 
through issuance of additional re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
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Rules For Buying 
R. R. Mortgage Bonds 


1. Place major portion of 
investment in mortgage ob- 
ligations of the major trunk 
line systems. 

2. Place most of the bal- 
ance in equipment trust 
obligations issued under the 
Philadelphia Plan and in 
underlying lines. 


3. Place a small portion 
in obligations of sound 
terminal companies owned 
largely or entirely by major 
systems. 

4. When the size of the 
account permits, purchase a 
few unsecured obligations of 
the very best earners. 

5. Diversification is best 
procured by buying bonds 
of roads serving different 
sections of the country. 

6. Further diversification 


as to marketability and ma- 
turities should be procured. 


bonds. 

For example, the large 1951 ma- 
turity of Lake Shore and Mich‘gan 
Southern Railroad (a part of the 
New York Central System) has been 
entirely refunded in this manner, 
thereby enhancing substantially the 
lien position of the refunding and 
improvement mortgage on an ex- 
tremely profitable and important 
section of the road. It will be many 
years before this mortgage becomes 
an absolute first mortgage on the 
entire system, but in the interim, the 
security is ample and the position of 
the mortgage is being improved al- 
most yearly. 


There remains another type of 
railroad obligation which may well 
be considered for bank investment 
accounts. We refer to bonds of ter- 
minal companies. In large centers 
such as Chicago, Cleveland, Cinein- 
nati, and so on, we find strong ter- 
minal companies organized and 
200% owned by the roads using the 
respective terminal facilities. Bonds 


issued by these companies and se. 
cured by lien on the terminal prop- 
erties constitute sound investments, 
whether or not they are guaranteed 
by the owning and using roads. In 
one sense they derive their strength 
from the same factor as do equip- 
ment trust obligations, namely, the 
necessity of the continued use of the 
mortgaged facilities for the satisfae- 
tory operation of the carriers con- 
cerned. Care should be exercised to 
select only the obligations of ter- 
minal companies where all or a 
majority of the roads concerned are 
trunk line carriers, thus maintain- 
ing even here the basic safeguard. 

Finally, when the above-described 
fields have been exhausted (which 
will only be after the bond account 
as a whole and as concerns the rail- 
road group, has grown to consider- 
able size), limited investments may 
be made without great risk in the un- 
secured obligations of the stronger 
roads. This policy is to be consid- 
ered preferable to the purchase of 
the mortgage obligations of the 
weaker roads. As an instanee, if the 
bond account be so large that the 
selection of railroad bonds has well 
exhausted: the preferred classifica- 
tions, there would appear to be no 
great risk in the purchase of the 
unsecured obligations of such roads 
as Pennsylvania, Atchison, and so on. 
which have records of long years of 
dividend payments on their capital 
stocks. 


When Unsecured Bond Is Better 


Rather an unsecured bond backed 
by excellent earning power than a 
mortgage obligation where the factor 
of earnings is unfavorable or at best 
not clearly defined. There is far bet- 
ter ‘‘eushion’’ for the bond holder 
in the unsecured: obligation of a 
strong carrier earning its fixed 
charges well over twice, than in the 
first mortgage bond of a second class 
road barely covering its charges. 

The past decades have brought 
problems to the railroads, even to 
some of the major trunk line systems. 
There have been receiverships and 
necessary reorganizations. However, 
consultation of the financial history 
of those of the major systems which 
have passed through such reorgani- 
zations shows that without exception 
the equipments and the underlying 
liens were entirely undisturbed as to 
interest payments and mortgage 
position, and in all but a very few 
eases interest was continuously paid 
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and the mortgage position left undis- 
turbed on the entire senior mortgage 
debt of the road existent before re- 
eeivership, defaults and subsequent 
exchanges coming only in the junior 
and unsecured issues. The records 
contain no instance of receivership 
or reorganization of a terminal prop- 
erty company in a large city, owned 
and used by major roads. 

Now we have established some def- 
inite rules to follow in selecting the 
railroad bonds for our bond lists. 
The major portion should be placed 
in mortgage obligations of the major 
trunk line systems (e. g. Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, Atchison, 
Southern Pacific, Illinois Central and 
others), preferably in the large mort- 
gages created as the refunding and 
future senior financing mediums of 
the roads; most of the balance in 
equipment trust obligations issued 
under the Philadelphia Plan and in 
underlying liens; a small portion in 
obligations of sound terminal com- 
panies owned largely or entirely by 
major systems; and finally, when 
the size of the account permits, a few 
unsecured obligations of the 
best earners. 


How To Diversify Railroad 


Securities 


very 


In selecting the railroad bonds, as 
in all other portions of the bond ae- 
count, the factors of diversification 
must receive due attention. In rail- 
road bonds, the best diversification 
ean be obtained through the selec- 
tion of bonds of roads serving dif- 
ferent sections of the country and 
sections whose prosperity depends 
on different fields of endeavor. 

For example, it would be unwise 
to have only the bonds of carriers 
serving industrial regions, or only 
agricultural regions, as it might be 
unfortunate to have only bonds of 
eastern roads or southwestern roads. 
Those who placed too large a portion 
in bonds of earriers serving the 
southeast during the Florida boom 
period, have had ample cause to re- 
gret their failure to avail themselves 
of the advantages of geographic 
diversification. Then, of course, the 
field is so wide that with ease the 
proper degree of diversification as 
to marketability and maturities may 
be obtained. The latter may be more 
easily attained than in most invest- 
ment fields because of availability 
of equipment trust obligations in 
serial maturities. 

There has recently been much writ- 
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Examples Of Different 
Types Of Railroad 
Bonds 


Equipment Trust Issues 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Ser. “F”, 
due 1931-44 

Chicago & North Western Ry., Ser. “X”", 44%, 
due 1931-45 

Illinois Central Railroad, Ser. “P’’, 444%, due 
1931-44 

New York Central Railroad, Ser. of 1930, 44%, 
due 1931-45 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Ser. ““D”, 
1931-41 

Union Pacific Railroad, Ser. 
1931-40 


448%, 


414%, due 


“E”, 44%, due 


“Underlying” Bonds 


Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans R. R., 
(Memphis Div.), Ist Mtg. 4%, due 1951. 

(Guaranteed by Illinois Central Railroad) 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Ry., Cons. Ist 
Mtge. 5%, due 1933. 

(Assumed by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad) 

Connecting Ry., Ist Mtg. 4%, due 1951. 

(Guaranteed by Pennsylvania R. R.) 

Houston, East and West Texas Ry., 
5%, due 1933 

(Guaranteed by Southern Pacific R. R.) 

Manitowoc, Green Bay & Northwestern Ry., Ist 
Mtg., 344%, due 1941 

(Assumed by Chicago & North Western Ry.) 


Ist Mtg. 


Mortgage Bonds 


Chicago, Burlington e Quincy R. R., 
Mtg. 444%, due 1977 

Great Northern Ry., Gen’l. Mtg. 444%, due 1977 

New York Central R. R., Ref. & Improv. Mtg. 
444%, due 2013 

a York, Chgo. & St. Louis R. R., Ref. Mtg. 

%, due 1978 

Now ern Pacific Ry., Ref. & Improv. Mtg. 5%, 
due 2047 

ae Railroad, Gen’l. Mtge. 444%, due 
19 


Ist Ref. 


Terminal Company Bonds 


Boston Terminal Co., Ist Mtge., 314%, due 1947 
(Guaranteed by 4 proprietary companies) 
— Union Station Co., Ist Mtg., 444%, due 


(Guaranteed as to interest by 4 proprietary 
companies) 

Cincinnati Union Terminal Co., ist Mtge., 444%, 
due 2020 

(Guar. unconditionally by 7 proprietary com- 


panies) 

Cleveland Union Terminals Co., Ist Mtge., 5%, 
due 1973 
(Guaranteed b: 

Kansas City 
due 1960 
(Guaranteed by 12 proprietary companies) 


3 companies using facilities) 
‘erminal Ry. Co., Ist Mtge., 4%, 


Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis, Ist 
Mtge., 44%, due 1939 
(Guar. as to interest by 15 proprietary companies) 


ten and said regarding the future of 
the railroads. It, therefore, appears 
well to conclude this discussion of 
railroad bonds for the bank’s bond 
account with some thoughts on that 
question. All that we have written 
has referred to the major trunk line 
companies, the main travel arteries 
of the nation. These will endure, 
they will probably be here 50 and 
100 years from now. In the aggre- 
gate, they represent several billions 
in property values, additional hun- 
dreds of millions in surplus aceounts. 
They represent the best in corporate 
management. Among our leading 
railroad presidents are found many 
of the most capable business men in 
the country. These capable, far-see- 
ing leaders will keep their companies 


among the greatest factors in the 
transportation industry, regardless 
of what fields that industry may 
enter in the coming decades. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. of 
50 years hence, for eyample, may 
conceivably be very different from 
the company bearing that proud 
name today, perhaps presenting a 
far greater contrast to today’s Penn- 
sylvania than it shows to the com- 
pany of half a century ago. But 
our point is that there will still be 
such a company and it will still be 
one of America’s great industrial 
giants, one of the leaders in the 
nation’s transportation business of 
that day. And so with the others 


How Railroads Meet 


Competition 


We hear much of the eneroach- 
ment on the business of the railroads 
by such twentieth century develop- 
ments as trucks, buses, and airplanes. 
A smaller contingent pretends to 
fear for the future of the railroads 
in the event of further development 
of the waterways, extension of pipe 
lines, and so on. The answer is ap- 
parent even today so far as the major 
systems are concerned. The manage- 
ments of these systems have pre- 
pared ; they have seen ahead. Their 
companies have even now become 
and will become more and more, not 
merely railroads, but in the widest 
sense of the words, transportation 
systems. 

Frequent reference has been made 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad herein, 
chosen for reference because it is 
the largest American railroad and 
what has been accomplished by that 
company may faithfully be taken as 
an indication of the trend among all 
the trunk line systems. Pennsyl- 
vania at the present writing is re- 
ported to own, directly or through 
subsidiaries, airplanes, lighters, 
barges, more than 4,000 buses, more 
than 1,500 trucks. Its management 
is progressing with the progress of 
our times. Its earnings will continue 
to reflect in the future as in the past 
the handling of a large share of the 
transportation business of the nation. 

On and on through the years the 
nation’s principal earriers will con- 
tinue to serve her as the arteries for 
the flow of her agriculture, industry 
and commerce, and investments in 
their securities, wisely made, will 
continue to hold a high place with 
those seeking safety of principal and 
interest. 
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How To Maintain Public 


Faith 


In connection with this article, you should refer to the one 
by Arthur E. Post on page 339 of the June issue and to 
the one by N. P. Black on page 269 of the May number. 


OW can you assure the man on 
the street that your bank is safe ? 
Confidence begets confidence. You 
must first know that your bank is 
safe. You must know why it is safe. 
And you must share that knowledge 
with the man on the street. Then 
the man on the street can easily pick 
the safe bank. 

You must first put your own house 
in order. Right banking laws are a 
help to others, but the bank that is 
safe does not wait for the law to 
compel safety. 

Safe banking precedes, rather than 
follows, the law. 


Sell Your Bank’s Safety 


If you know that your savings de- 
posits are segregated from the com- 
mercial deposits, so that savings are 
doubly safeguarded; if you know 
that all loans are fully secured; if 
you know that all the securities in 
which bank funds are invested are 
gilt edge; if you know that cash re- 
serves are up to the mark, you will 
have little difficulty in convincing 
the man on the street of these facts, 
and the man on the street will choose 
your bank as a safe bank. 

You must be able to feel the same 
confidence in yourself and in the in- 
stitution, when the bank examiner 
comes around, that you want cus- 
tomers to feel when entrusting money 
to the bank’s keeping. Especially 
should you have this assurance re- 
garding the savings of wage earners, 
widows and the small investors who 
place their money in your hands. 

One of the best ways to inspire a 
like faith in the man on the street is 
for the bank to take the publie fully 
into its confidence. This can be done 
by publishing more complete state- 
ments than those required by law, 
including an itemized list of the loans 
made, the collateral that stands back 
of them and the securities purchased. 

The bank examiner gets his confi- 
dence in the bank’s standing from 
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Seven Steps In The 
Process 


1. Know that your bank 
is safe. 


2. Know why it is safe. 


3. Share that knowledge 
with the public. 


4. Laws are a help, but 
the bank that is safe does 
not wait for the law to be 
made, it precedes the law in 
adopting policies of safety. 


5. Publish more complete 
statements than the law re- 
quires. 


6. Publish an itemized list 
of loans classified by types 
of collateral. 


7. Publish a list of securi- 
ties held by the bank. 


these facts. It is no trouble to him 
to ‘‘ pick out a safe bank.’’ Give the 
man on the street the same data. 
Such a policy is a good tonie to the 
bank management itself. Haphazard 
security buying and the making of 
weak loans are far less likely to mar 
a bank’s record when all these items 
are subject to the serutiny of the 
public as well as of government 


officials. 


Demeanor Of Employees 
Represents Bank 


It goes without saying—and yet 
should be said, perhaps, in this con- 
nection—that the president and all 
his associates and employees in the 
institution must hold themselves 
above suspicion in their standing, 


associations, and demeanor in the 


community, if the safety of their 
bank, however firmly established in 
their own knowledge, is to be ae- 
cepted by the man on the street. 

It is the integrity and conservatism 
of the men in charge of the bank 
that is the publie’s best guarantee of 
safety. If there is a ‘‘screw loose”’ 
anywhere in the bank’s personnel the 
man on the street will be sure to 
know it. And the man on the street 
ought to know it, and to act on it, 
in picking his safe bank, 

These fundamental elements of 
safety, and these methods of making 
them known, are just as available to 
the small bank as to the large bank, 
and when they are set to work, the 
man on the street can be depended 
on to know that it is not figures that 
run into the millions, nor marble and 
bronze, that make a bank safe, but 
that training, experience, and man- 
agement are the prime essentials. 

If you are more solicitous for the 
confidence of the publie than for the 
publie’s money, the money will come 
of its own accord. 


Be Sure Customers Are Sold 


On Bank’s Strength 


A man walked into our bank not 
long ago with an eastern eashier’s 
check for several’ thousand dollars, 
saying he would earry it around in 
his pocket awhile before selecting a 
depository, and that is just what I 
urged him to do. I saw he was not 
quite convinced that this was the 
bank he ought to choose. I did not 
want his aecount until he was con- 
vineed. And I am sure that fact was 
one of the chief reasons why he came 
back soon after and placed the whole 
amount on deposit. This man on the 
street learned one of the essentials in 
picking out a safe bank. 

Let us as bankers purify and 
annoint ourselves for our sacred 
function in the community. If we 
do, we will not lack a following and 
our institutions will prosper. 
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How Farm Costs Can Be Cut 


A Comparison Of Tractor And Horse Power 


What should be the advice to farmers regarding power? Here 
is the first collection of cost figures on the subject. The econ- 
omies possible on a farm with 115 acres of corn are shown. 


HE farm price of horse feed— 

corn, oats, and hay—has dropped 
considerably in the last few months 
and so has the price of fuel for trac- 
tors. As of May 15 (the latest fig- 
ures issued) the farm price of corn, 
as computed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has 
dropped 39% since last September ; 
oats, 33% sinee a year ago in Feb- 
ruary; hay, 1346% since November ; 
and gasoline (on May 1, 1931,) 22% 
since August. 

During the last 10 years, corn, 
oats, and hay have fluctuated con- 
siderably in price. They now are at 
the levels of the 1921 depression. 

But gasoline has shown a consist- 
ent drop in price in that time. On 
May 1 it was 11.55 cents per gallon. 
This is the average tank wagon price, 
not including tax, for 50 representa- 
tive as computed by the 
American Petroleum Institute. It 
represents a 44% drop in price from 
the low point of 1921 (October.) 

New types of gasoline, retailing 
for eight and a fraction cents a gal- 
lon, introduced recently in 11 mid- 
western states, now are being sold in 
other communities and should help 
to lower the average gasoline price 
even farther. 

The question of importance to a 
banker lending money for the pur- 
chase of farm equipment is: ‘‘ Are 
tractors or horses the cheapest to use 
under present conditions ?”’ 

A common mistake, when compar- 
ing horse and tractor eosts, is to 
overlook the fact that horses eat 
every day, whether they work or not, 
and also that a tractor, by doing from 
two to four or five times as much 
work in a day as a one-man team of 
horses, cuts down the really big item 
in crop production—namely, labor. 
To compare tractors with horses fair- 
ly, all of the various eosts of a com- 
plete job of producing a crop with 


cities, 
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This chart indicates the average United States 
farm prices of the principal feed crops for the 
years 1921 to 1930 inclusive, and for the first 
five months of 1931, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Also the average 
annual tank wagon price of gasoline (less tax) 
as reported by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, covering 50 representative cities in the 
United States. 


each form of power should be taken 
into consideration. 
One of the large agricultural im- 


plement manufacturers — recently 
published a booklet containing near- 
ly 100 crop production cost state- 
ments of tractor farmers. The first 
47 statements in this booklet are 
corn production cost records from 
tractor farmers in 14 states. These 
corn cost statements, which are com- 
plete in every detail, furnish an op- 
portunity to study the costs of pro- 
dueing crops with tractor power. 

The size of the corn crops ranges 
from 26 to 300 acres—the average 
size being 115 acres. The average 
yield is 40 bushels to the acre and 
the average cost $6.85 an acre. 

Six of the crops were produced for 
between $4 and $5 an acre. These 
costs inelude all controllable oper- 
ating costs—machinery deprecia- 
tion; interest on investment in ma- 
ehinery; repairs, taxes, insurance, 
and housing of machinery; fuel, oil, 
and grease; labor; seed; crop in- 
surance; a fair share of the general 
farm overhead; and miscellaneous 
expenses. Land rental, interest on 
investment in land, and land taxes 
are not ineluded in these costs. 

The average expected life of these 
tractors was estimated by the farm- 
ers at 9-8/10 years. (Tractors 10 
and 15 years old are still in oper- 
ation, giving good service.) Here 
are the various items of expense in 
the average yearly tractor cost. 
Depreciation of tractor $93.34 
Interest on investment in trac- 

tor (7% on \% of first cost) 
Repairs on tractor (4% of 

first cost) 
Housing of tractor 
Insurance of tractor 
Taxes on tractor 


31.60 


Total yearly overhead... .$174.25 
Divided by 104.23, average number 
of days tractors were used yearly, 
gives per day overhead on trac- 
tor 













































































































































































































































































































rere rrr rrr ee 2.10 
asin vbonadanns 45 
Grease per day ............ 10 


Total per day tractor cost. .$ 4.32 

Now, let’s see what it should cost 
a vear to keep horses. Then we can 
compare the cost of using horses 
with the cost of using a tractor in 
erowing 115 aeres of corn. Eight 
horses is about the number that 
would be kept on a farm which has115 
acres in corn, and on the majority of 
the farm jobs it would take all eight 
of these horses to do the work a trae- 
tor does. Figuring the average cost 
of these animals at $100 a_ head, 
and their average useful life after 
coming to working age as nine years, 
here’s an estimate of the yearly ex- 
pense for keeping these horses—feed 
costs being based on the eurrent 
(May 15) average farm prices for 
feed: 
Depreciation of horses ...... $88.88 
Interest on investment in 

horses (7% on \% of first 


Te niikowkw swe eeuw es 28.00 
“Wawes on horses ...... 505% 4.00 
Insurance of horses ........ 8.00 
Shoeing of horses .......... 6.00 
Veterinary for horses ....... 8.00 
Housing of horses .......... 120.00 
Bedding for horses ........ 12.00 
Harness (1/6 of an original 

enet wf C280) «cscsdscesc 40.00 
Feed for horses ............ 511.41 


(15 Ib. of hay, 1 peck of oats, and 
16 ears of corn during 144 days of 
summer, and 20 lb. of hay, % peek 
of oats, and 5 ears of corn during 5 
winter months for each horse, and 
summer pasturing for 36 days at 8 


















cents per horse per day, and stubble 
pasturing for 35 days at $1 per 
horse). 
Labor, earing for horses, at 

30 cents per hour ........ $94.20 
(45 minutes in the morning, 20 
minutes at noon, and 45 minutes at 
night during 144 days of summer 
and 20 minutes a day during 5 win- 
ter months). 
Gross yearly eost .........$920.49 
Less eredit for manure....... 32.00 


Net vearly cost for 8 horses $888.49 

Net vearly cost per horse. .111.06 

If each of these horses were used 
100 days a year, the cost per work- 
ing day for each would be $1.11. 
Average horse costs published by 
agricultural colleges range all the 
way from 90 cents a day to $2 a day. 

Using this -per-day horse cost as 
a basis and placing a high estimate 
on the number of acres a day the 
horses can be expected to cover in 
plowing, disking, harrowing, and cul- 
tivating, the total crop cost, with 
labor at $3 a day, cannot possibly 
be less than $9.44 an aere as will be 
seen in the table. This ineludes man 
and horse labor and overhead on 
machinery for plowing, disking, har- 
rowing, planting, cultivating three 
times, picking, and hauling. 


$17.09 Average Corn Cost Per Acre 


The average cost per acre for pro- 
ducing corn on 4,150 farms through- 
out the United States was $17.09 an 
acre (not counting rent or interest 
on investment in land and land taxes 
and marketing) as reported by the 
United States Department of Agri- 


Tractor Costs Compared With Horse Costs 


In the production of 115 acres of corn—( Average yield, 40 bushels per acre) 





culture for 1929. On these farms 
both horses and tractors were used. 
This figure, the latest available, in- 
cludes preparing ground and plant- 
ing, eultivating, harvesting, fertil- 
izer and manure, seed, and misceel- 
laneous costs. While the price of 
feed for horses was higher then than 
it is now, the difference in price ae- 
counts for but a relatively small 
part of the total per acre crop pro- 
duction cost. 

In the table these costs are shown 
together with what the average costs 
are among the 47 corn growers whose 
figures are shown in the booklet re- 
ferred to. Not all of these 47 trae- 
tor farmers, of course, performed ex- 
actly the same operations as are used 
here as an example; so the figures of 
only those who did perform these 
operations were included in striking 
the averages. 


The average per-acre cost for 
plowing among 35 tractor farmers 
who used a two-bottom plow was 
$1.02; 34 of them disked at an av- 
erage cost of 41 cents an acre; 26 
harrowed at an average cost of 17 
cents an acre; 10 of them used a 
4-row planter at an average cost of 
42 cents an acre; 7 of them who used 
a 4-row cultivator had an average 
cost of 27 cents an acre; and 20 of 
them used a two-row picker at an 
average cost of $1.14 an acre for 
picking and 56 cents an acre for 
hauling to the erib. These costs in- 
clude labor and use of tractor and 
machinery other than tractor. At an 
average cost of $4.32 a day for the 
use of the tractor and $3 a day for 
labor, about $1.15 an aere is repre- 





















Operation Tractor Horse Man Days Man Days Total Cost* Total Cost* 

is Equipment Equipment with Tractor with Horses with Tractor with Horses 
Plowing 2-bottom plow a 2-bot- 14.7 28 $117.30 $227.92 
Disking Disk harrow ae and 5.3 8.5 47.15 83.05 








Harrowing Peg-tooth harrow 








Peg-tooth harrow and 
4 horses 


2.3 3.5 





19.55 31.22 





2-row planter and 


3.4 9 

































*Including all machinery costs. 





**This could be reduced one half, if truck were used. 


Planting 4-row planter horses 48.30 62.64 
os Iti - ae hy 2 outfits of 3 horses each 
ghee 4-row cultivator pulling 2-row culti- 8.6 23 93.15 188.14 
(3 times) vator 
Picking 2-row picker , 3 men picking by hand 8.2 90 131.10 270.00 
Hauling to crib 2wagonsand2teams 3 wagons and 3 teams **16.4 (Included in picking) 64.40 222.30 
Total a 58.9 162.0 $520.95 $1,085.27 
Per acre a 5 1.4 $ 4.53 $ 9.44 
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One man, one tractor, one machine combine to pick two rows of corn, husking 15 to 18 
acres a day. This outfit saves six cents a bushel for Dick Wormley of Newton, Iowa. 


sented by other kinds of machinery. 

It should be noted that the av- 
erage number of acres a day they 
covered in these different operations 
in no case was as high as the possible 
capacity of the machines they used. 
While the number of acres covered 
in plowing averaged 96% of the 
capacity that can be expected of a 
row-crop tractor and a two-bottom 
plow, and the disking and harrow- 
ing were done fairly speedily, the 
average acreage covered by the four- 
row planters was only 73% of the 
capacity of these machines and by 
the four-row cultivators, 61%. The 
two-row pickers harvested at a speed 
of 78% of their capacity. 

The whole thing can be summed 
up in the statement that by eutting 
man labor to nearly one-third, the 
tractor reduces the 
$4.91 or 52%. 

On just one 115-acre crop, the 
farmer saves $564.65—enough to pay 
68% of the f. 0. b. price of his tractor 
im one year. 

In addition, each of the 47 tractor 
farmers whose average cost is used 
here as a comparison, also produced 
other crops on which-their tractors 
made a saving comparable to that 
made on the corn crops. 

What if the price of fuel should 
go up or the price of horse feed 
should go down? A little figuring 
shows that $2.42 per acre of the total 


per-aere cost 
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cost with horses ($9.44) is spent for 
feed. 

Only 93.4 cents an aere of the total 
eost for tractor ($6.85) was spent 
for fuel. 

This means that if a farmer could 
get horse feed for nothing—through 
some strange act of providence—if 
still would cost him 73 cents an acre 
more to use horses than to use a 
tractor. 

Suppose, in the second place, that 
the present prices for horse feed re- 
mained the same and that some 
strange thing should happen to eause 
fuel prices to be four times as much 
as they are now. Z/¢t still would cost 
35 cents an acre more to use horses 
than to use a tractor. 


Or, put it another way. Suppose 
feed should drop to one-half of its 
present price and gasoline should 
become twice its present price. [Tt 
still would cost $1.01 more an acre 
to use horses than to use a tractor. 


Farmers Seldom Figure Costs 


Computations such as these re- 
quire more figuring than farmers are 
accustomed to perform. As any 
banker who has had experienee in 
the matter knows, few farmers, par- 
ticularly those using horses, keep a 
record of what it costs them to grow 
crops. For this reason, tractor sales- 
men have considerable difficulty in 
making these ealeulations for the 


farmers they are selling tractors. 

Where the banker ean help, and 
help mightily, is, first of all, to study 
the costs of crop production in his 
community and then encourage 
those farmers whose crop operations 
warrant it to invest in traectors— 
even if the farmers have to borrow 
money to do it. 

There is a big difference between 
borrowing money to eut erop pro- 
duction costs and thereby increase 
profits and borrowing for a conven- 
ience or a luxury. The tractor is the 
key to present-day profits on the 
farm. Without that key the farmer 
is severely handicapped, particularly 
if he has a mortgage or other debts 
to pay during times of low prices. 

First and foremost, the tractor in- 
creases crop profits by spreading the 
difference between production costs 
and selling prices; second, it enables 
the farmer to perform his work on 
time and thereby increases his 
yields; and last, but by no means 
least, it gives him time to improve 
his methods and increase his cash in- 
come in many different ways. 

The trend in farming always has 
been for the high-cost producer to 
give way to the man who ean grow 
crops at a profit despite low prices. 
Throughout the country many of the 
million farmers who now own trac- 
tors either have rented or bought 
more acres than they farmed before. 
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Two unfailing indicators show in the script “‘t’’. 


eveals Procrastinators 


This 


article tells how to detect “put-it-offs” and those 
who feel they are right and that others are wrong. 


HEN dealing with criminal in- 

stincts as revealed by hand- 
writing, we must not eonfuse the 
process by which forgeries are de- 
tected with the methods employed by 
graphologists for determining in- 
dividual traits and peculiarities. To 
the handwriting expert, personalities 
lie outside his professional area, and 
for him purposes are irrelevant and 
unimportant. His sole interest lies 
in discovering whether or not two 
documents purporting to be written 
by one and the same person are in 
reality the work of one or two pen- 
men. 

VUould. earthy kehes, 30 Aarne 


ames — 
ciate <£ 


This writer will generally put off until to- 

morrow what should have been done today. 

He demonstrates this tendency by the man- 

ner in which he crosses his ‘‘t’s’’. Notice how 

the crossing lags wel! behind the stem of the 
letter. 

The handwriting expert is, there- 
fore, mainly concerned as to whether 
the distance of one stroke of the pen 
—and the pen pressure—between 
two or more strokes in the same letter 
differ or agree with other distances 
in the particular letter under exam- 
ination; the varying heights of the 
same letters, the formation of others, 
the pressure brought to bear on the 
up and down strokes, peculiar iden- 
tifying outlines or movements of the 
pen, and also the quality and age of 
the stationery and ink used. 

The graphologist, on the other 
hand, is vitally interested in the in- 
timate, personal inner life of the in- 
dividual. The indications of virtues, 
frailities and idiosyneracies, together 
with all the curious combination of 
characteristics which constitute his 
personality and individuality. The 
happy care-free soul smiles up at him 
from one handwriting, from another 
tragedy looms darkly, while in still 
another specimen he sees ambition 
forging ahead, beating down all ob- 
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By BLANCHE HOLMES 


International Graphologist, Hollywood, Calif. 


May be addressed in care of Bankers Monthly, Chicago 


Two Stories Told 
By A —'? 


1. A “‘t’”’ crossed from be- 
hind indicates that the 
writer is a laggard in what- 
ever he does. 


2. A downward slanting 
cross on a “t’’ indicates that 
the writer is one who feels 
that his ideas are always 
better than the other fellow’s. 


stacles in its path. 

The graphologist deals with twelve 
principal factors in writing: 1. 
Slant. 2. Alignment. 3. Angularity 
or rotundity. 4. Size of the letters. 
5. Pen pressure. 6. Spacing between 
letters and lines. 7. The connection 
or lack of connection of letters in a 
word. 8. The formation of capitals. 
9. Specific traits revealed by the sig- 
nature. 10. The looping or straight 
strokes of the stem letters. 11. For- 
mation of the letter ‘‘t’’. 12. The 
method of crossing the letter ‘‘t’’. 
Other minor details have also to be 
taken into account. 

There are over 40 methods of 
forming and crossing the small letter 
**t’’. It is indeed the most tell-tale 
of all script letters except capitals. 
The small ‘‘d’’ and ‘‘f’’ are also very 
important, but secondary in signifi- 
cance to that of the ‘‘t’’ 

The scientific graphologist knows 
that it is not safe to take any one 
characteristic sign by itself as con- 
clusive evidence of a particular qual- 
ity, but looks for confirmation of the 
trait in other features of the penman- 
ship. Yet, in two particulars, evi- 
dence afforded by the small ‘‘t’’ is 
sufficient to enable the delineator of 
character to definitely assert that the 
writer in the one ease is a procras- 
tinator, and, in the other, unhappily 


endowed with an obstinate disposi- 
tion. 

Of the seven ‘‘infallible signs”’ 
two are associated with the small 
“*t’’. No other small letter, of and by 
itself alone, positively and definitely 
designates more than one quality 
without corroborating evidence in 
the handwriting as a whole. It is 
these seven ‘‘infallible signs’’ which 
enable the uninitiated to prove for 
themselves the truth of Graphology 
without any recourse to the study 
itself. 

Here are examples of the two un- 
failing ‘‘t’’ signs: the procrasti- 
nator, and the man who knows that 
he is always right and the other fel- 
low necessarily wrong. 

Graphology is handwriting logic. 
Therefore, we find that the person 
who is likely to defer the duties of 
one day to the next, strokes or places 
the ‘‘t’’ bar behind, or to the left of 
the aie itself instead of through or 
in front of the ‘‘t’’. He is behind 
in his ‘‘t’’ bar as he is with his ae- 
tions. 


a nat "fbbeus Jot Her Adds 
a Urza Uhed hac yy mena <4 Pucsick 


a ae? The ar Yheo AMiarcef Yeisen tains 
Vé-lrns, Ar5e mes ty ort Lk Pre 


aati 4d Ate “nua le a Z hea nf 


This man maintains the attitude of: “It’s so 
because I said so. That settles it.” He is al- 
ways right and, necessarily, everyone else is 
wrong. His tendency figuratively to put his 
foot down on everything shows in the down- 
ward sweep of the “‘t’’ crossin: It is the 
unmistakable mark of the obstinate. 


There is the same logical connec- 
tion between the mind and _ the 
strokes of the pen. In the ease of the 
obstinate person, he who metaphor- 
ically puts his foot down on any 
opinion other than his own, betrays 
himself by crossing the ‘‘t’’ down- 
ward at a sharp angle th left to 
right, as depicted here. 

By obtaining a sample of the writ- 
ing of any habitual procrastinator or 
obstinate person, in nine eases out of 
ten—if not in all-—these signs will 
be noted. 
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HAT question is of deep concern to men today. They 
bear such statements as “The lange majority of all 
estates over $5,000 is spent or lost in seven years.” “A 


‘They realize that a check for $25,000 or $100,000 

hands of a woman or young man does not assure inc 

the prudent and expenenced invest successfully 

You may say “My family would invest only on good ad 
vice.” But whose advice would they seek? Many business 
men know litte of investment. A well-meaning frend might 


musnform them. 


Copyright R. P. P. 


A series of these folders, each different, was mailed to trust prospects with a return card which requested one of a group of booklets on different 


phases of trust service. 


ow To Make Trust Profits 


In A Small Department 


Many have hesitated to start a trust department thinking 
that only large departments make money. Here is an expe- 
rience that shows how profits can be made by small banks. 


66 EN make businesses’’ and ‘‘a 

business is the lengthening 
shadow of a man’”’ are parallel state- 
ments. In many years’ association 
with trust organizations throughout 
the United States, this writer has 
witnessed their truth. Where there 
is a well-qualified trust officer, ag- 
gressive, intelligent, trained—inva- 
riably is found a flourishing trust de- 
partment, whether in the larger cen- 
ters or the smaller cities. It seems 
that one follows the other as inevit- 
ably as night follows day. 

When selecting a small trust de- 
partment as the subject of this ar- 
ticle, I ran over in my mind the trust 
officers of my acquaintance. There 
were a number of thém who would 
fill the bill—whose departments 
would have been a credit to institu- 
tions many times the size of theirs. 
However, among these was one sue- 
cessfully operating in a city of 4,613 
people. 
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By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice President, The Purse Co., Chattanooga 


There is nothing unusual about 
the city. It has the wealth, the av- 
erage wholesome American way of 
living. Its eitizens have the average 
creat need of a successor who is 
skilled financially, will not die, take 
sick, or move away. Such a successor 
could only be a corporation. 


Growth Slow But Profitable 


The Citizens Trust Co. of Green- 
eastle affords such a successor to the 
people of Putnam County, Indiana. 
It was organized in 1913 and while 
the growth has been slow, it has been 
sure and profitable and the service 
to the estates that have passed 
through its hands has been great. 

Consider the following figures, 
pygmy-like it is true when compared 
with our giant metropolitan institu- 
tions, but indicative of the fact that, 
proportionately, there is a need for 
trust service in the smaller centers 
of population and that these serv- 


ices, faithfully and intelligently per- 
formed, will yield a good return to 
the trust department performing 
them. The present trust assets total 
$289,235.36. 

These are divided as follows: 

Executor or adminis- 

trator $ 90,268.42 

59,713.31 
119,998.57 


Guardian 
Trustee under wills. 
Trustee under receiv- 


erships 19,255.06 


The net profit derived from the 
trust department in 1930 was $3,000. 
This profit is steadily increasing and 
since the capital and surplus of the 
Citizens Trust Co. is $92,000 it rep- 
resents earnings of 3.2% on trusts 
alone. 

‘*We realize,’’ writes L. J. Arnold, 
trust officer, ‘‘that while the depart- 
ment is now on a profitable basis, we 
have as yet only scratched the bare 
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surface. Putnam County is not un- 
like other places and the importance 
of the proper transfer of property 
from generation to generation has 
been as much overlooked here as else- 
where. While a number of the eoun- 
ty’s wealthier citizens have named 
our company in their wills and 
trusts, the majority of men an] 
women still either neglect to make a 
will or name an individual to handle 
their estates. 


Educational Campaign Being 
Conducted 


‘For the past year, we have been 
conducting a modest campaign of 
education as to the advantages of the 
trust company’s offers for fiduciary 
service. I wish we had started this 
several vears ago. We recognize that 
the changing of customs that are 
generations old is not accomplished 
over night and we plan to persistent- 
ly keep messages, both through the 
medium of direct-by-mail and news- 
paper advertising, before the people 
who will leave property. The greater 
interest already aroused and the 
stimulation it has given our business 
assures us that we are on the right 
track and that it will be only a mat- 
ter of time before dying intestate or 
naming an individual rather than the 
trust company will be the exception 
rather than the rule.”’ 

There are sound reasons for the 
success of the Citizens Trust Co. 

First of all, there are competent 
officers who command the respect of 
the community. With them, trust 
service is a ‘major activity. 

Second, there is an adequate ae- 
counting system. Right at the begin- 
ning, the company’s officials recog- 
nized that trust business should be 
conducted on a high plane or should 
not be entered into. 

Third, the officer in charge is well 
qualified for the position. He under- 
stands its possibilities, can rise above 
obstacles, and is sensible to the ob- 
ligation his company assumes in un- 
dertaking fiduciary service. 

Fourth, the board of directors is 
composed of men of more than or- 
dinary ability. They are trained in 
finance and unusually skilled in in- 
vestment. They approve all invest- 
ments made for trusts and their eare- 
ful attention to the investment port- 
folio has been a vital factor in the 
suecessful carrying out of these 
trusts. 

The Citizens Trust Co. has certain 


Five Assets That Make 


Trust Success 


1. Competent officers who 
command the respect of the 
community. 


2. An adequate trust ac- 
counting system. 


3. A trust officer who is 
sensible to the obligation his 
company assumes in under- 
taking fiduciary service. 


4. A board of directors 
trained in finance and skilled 
in investment. 


5. Whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of the bar. 


The Result Of Following 
This Formula 


1. Total trust assets 
$289,235.36. 


2. Executor or adminis- 
trator accounts represent a 
total of $90,268.42. 


3. Guardianships total 
$59,713.31. 


4. The totals under the 
heading: ‘Trustee under 
wills” is $119,998.57. 


5. Trustee under receiver- 
ship totals $19,255.06. 


6. The net profit for the 
bank last year was $3,000. 


problems to be solved. Many of them 
are new business problems. Not all 
directors have named the company 
in their own wills. Only a few of the 
members of the staff cooperate in the 
development of new business though 
their opportunities are many. Stock- 
holders so far have been a negligible 
souree of new business. 

‘“‘We are gradually overcoming 
these difficulties,’’ says Mr. Arnold, 
‘‘and we are hopeful that a goodly 
percentage of the bank’s employees 
will have named us in their wills be- 
fore the present year is out. We be- 
lieve with Confucius that, ‘to see 
once is better than to be told a thou- 
sand times.’ When these men take 








the trouble to add protection for 
their own estates, they will under. 
stand as never before the advantages 
their own company offers. They will 
be eager and willing to prompt their 
friends to do likewise. As it stands 
now, their failure to do so is a sword 
of Damocles hanging over our heads, 
The effect of a prominent officer or 
director failing to name his own 
trust company needs no comment. 


Lawyers And Trust Company 
Cooperate 


Lawyer troubles, that bugbear of 
so many big and little trust com- 
panies, do not exist in Greencastle. 
The two groups live amicably to- 
gether, each tending to its own knit- 
ting and each a valuable aid to the 
other. ‘‘From the very beginning,” 
says Mr. Arnold, ‘‘the lawyers of the 
community have recognized the value 
of a strong corporate fiduciary to 
estates and much of our business has 
come through their efforts. On our 
part, we recognize the value of a 
skilled attorney in matters pertain- 
ing to the law. We have not expe- 
rienced, nor do we anticipate, any- 
thing but the finest spirit of coopera- 
tion from members of the bar. 

‘*The life insurance men are grad- 
ually becoming another profitable aid 
in securing new accounts. The num- 
ber of insurance trusts in which we 
are named is small as yet, but in- 
terest is inereasing. There is about 
20 million of life insurance in foree 
in Putnam County. Not much over 
half a million of this carries the pro- 
tection of a trust agreement at this 
time, but we believe that the next 
few years will see about 20% of it 
carrying this protection.’’ 


Trust Officer Must Be Sympathetic 


Trust service in the small city is 
a very personal matter. The trust of- 
ficer is in constant touch with his 
clients. They turn to him in a multi- 
tude of situations from the securing 
of dog licenses to the selection of col- 
leges. He must be sympathetic, he 
must be painstaking, he must be in- 
defatigable in his work, he must have 
understanding and enthusiasm, Mr. 
Arnold measures up to these qualifi- 
cations and to requote—since ‘a 
business is the lengthening shadow 
of a man’’ that is one of the main 
reasons why this company, despite 
the limitation of location in a small 
community, is making enviable pro- 
eTess. 
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It is seldom that the loan of a well-equipped farmer becomes “sour”. There are a few cases of 
“‘over-equipped” farmers, but the man who is well-equipped produces for such a small cost 
that sudden market breaks do not entirely wipe out his year’s income. 


Don’t Desert “Slow” Loans 
Here’s A Way To Collect 


OST “sour” farm loans are not hopeless. A little guid- 
ance by the banker usually works wonders. This 
article suggests a way to decrease your farm loan charge-offs. 


URING the last four or five years 
the list of so-called ‘‘slow ac- 
counts’’ has been growing. 

Most farmers who have become 
‘slow acecounts’’ are more than will- 
ing to listen to ways and means. 
They are glad to cooperate and get 
in step with any reasonable plan 
which seems likely to iron out their 
difficulties. What they need is guid- 
ance, and, with constructive guid- 
anee, they usually will recover their 
courage and morale. 

Those of us who have been in the 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


Farm Management Consultant To Banks and Bankers 


midst of this prolonged agricultural 
depression are aware of the fact that 
the farmer is not entirely to blame. 
I see all sides of the problem daily. 
I see the troubles of the tenant and 
of the land owner, and the lender, 
whether bank or insurance company. 


Normal Income Necessary 


For Profit 


An estimated two-third crop sell- 
ing at a two-third price gives four- 
ninths of a normal income. And the 
so-called normal income was neces- 


sary in numerous cases to make any 
profit at all. 

Many of the apparent necessities 
that the average citizen and his 
family has are, at best, semi-luxuries. 
Ten years ago those semi-luxuries 
were considered real luxuries. 

Not many days ago a tenant asked 
us to help him out on a bill which 
was past due. As he was feeding some 
hogs and a few calves he should have 
been able to work out a note in time. 
We noticed on this bill several items 
marked ‘‘eoal’’ totaling $44.45, 
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which in itself seemed perfectly 
proper, except that this farmer has 
several acres of timber pasture where 
free wood may be had for the effort 
of cutting. In this case, coal was a 
pure luxury. 

Individual farmers need guidance 
in the matter of ‘‘self help.’’ Farm- 
ers who have become slow pay should 
be taught that a dollar saved is a 
dollar made. 


Avoid Luxuries To Work 
Out Slow Loans 


Many slow loans ean be worked 
out, if the farmer-borrower is made 
to understand that he must avoid the 
purchase of luxuries or even semi- 
luxuries, at least until such time as 
he has again become a safe risk. This 
may seem like imposing undue re- 
strictions on personal liberty, but 
we all realize that, in some eases, 
undue liberties have been taken in 
the use of credit. 

The farmer-borrower should ap- 
preciate that he is using money not 
belonging to him, and should there- 
fore be open to suggestions made by 
his banker. 

The ideal suggestion for a bank to 
make, of course, is that the farmer 
sell something and make a payment 
on his obligation. But very probably 
the farmer cannot sell anything with- 
out a sacrifice, or without later on 
finding himself short of needed live- 
stock, feed or equipment. 

If properly maintained and organ- 
ized, production costs, whether of a 
bushel of corn or a pound of pork or 
butter, are certain to be lower, if the 
farm ‘‘plant’’ is not out of balance. 
Cost of production is that part of 
the profit equation over which the 
farmer can directly exercise effee- 
tive control. 

The way to put courage and new 
life back into a ‘‘slow account’’ is 
to instill in that farmer the idea 
that he can make good by gathering 
the loose ends, studying his problem 
carefully and planning a definite, 
constructive farm program. His 
whole situation should be analyzed 
and every acre and every head of 
livestock be made to carry itself and 
show at least some margin of profit. 


Work Out A Plan Of 


Farm Procedure 


What should be done with the fel- 
low you cannot let loose without tak- 
ing a loss? Probably back of the whole 
proposition is the wrong farming 
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Four Steps To Follow 
To Work Out 


“Sour” Farm Loans 


1. Get the farmer to fore- 
go all unnecessary expendi- 
tures, at least until he is on 
a paying basis. 

2. Work out, with the 
farmer, a plan of procedure 
embodying scientific farm- 
ing methods. 


3. Finance any improve- 
ments necessary to get the 
farm on a paying basis. 

4. Obtain the farmer’s co- 
operation by showing how 
he will profit by following 
the bank’s suggestions. 


plan. It would be wise to have a 
session with this farmer and (provid- 
ing his attitude is satisfactory) ar- 
range some plan in the endeavor to 
work out a satisfactory arrangement. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Show the farmer why the meth- 
ods he has been using did not get 
results. 

2. Find out if he is willing to aec- 
cept and follow suggestions. 

3. Work out a definite plan of pro- 
cedure. 

4. Details agreed to by the farmer 
should include: 

a. A rotation of legumes (both 

clovers and soy beans). 


b. Use of good seed, properly 
tested, treated, and inoculated, 


where necessary. 

e. Careful preparation of seed bed 
for crops. 

d. Timely execution of all oper- 
ations such as preparation, plant- 
ing, cultivating, and so on. 

e. Keep only good strains of seed 
and productive individuals in live- 
stock. 

f. Balance livestock rations. Do 
this through the growing of a va- 
riety of crops as much as possible. 
g. Test the soil and determine the 
needs of each field as well as the 
possibilities. 

h. Belong to the local Farm 
Bureau and cooperate with other 
farmers. 





i. Avoid buying anything not ae. 

tually needed. 

j. Make sure that what is bought 

will reduce production costs, or in- 

crease profits. 

5. Show him how it is to his ad- 
vantage to cooperate fully with the 
bank which is financing him. 

Of course a bank has no desire to 
send good money after bad. But if 
the farm plant is going to require a 
little investment in fertility, there js 
no choice other than to let the farmer 
carry on at a disadvantage with just 
that much less of a chance that he 
will ultimaately pay out. 

Land treatment should be used, if 
accurate and complete tests and 
analysis of the soil determine actual 
needs. 


Sweeten Soil And Establish 
An Alfalfa Field 


One of the first things to do is to 
establish a small field of alfalfa. 
Plenty of failures can be recalled in 
the endeavor to establish alfalfa. 
When these are studied, we invaria- 
bly learn that the needs of the soil 
were not known and the demands of 
the alfalfa were not met. This is one 
crop which absolutely requires well- 
drained land and sweet soil. 

Not all ‘‘slow accounts’’ are worth 
carrying or working on. In a few 
cases, the sooner the loss is taken the 
smaller it will be. This is true where 
the farmer does not seem to have if 
in him to do things right and thinks 
the world is against him. He fails to 
take advantage of the breaks and 
still thinks that he has done his part. 
Pienty of such eases are on record, 
but they are the exception and not 
the rule. 

Give a farmer to understand that 
it is up to him to get down to busi- 
ness and ‘‘saw wood’’, Make it plain 
to him that otherwise he can expect 
no help or consideration. If he has 
the right stuff in him, he will gather 
himself together and seriously enter 
upon a program of work. 

The farmer should also be taught 
to realize, if he is not already doing 
it, how important it is that books be 
adequately kept. Not only should 
expenditures and receipts be metic- 
ulously recorded, but records of 
crops, their yields per acre, the rota 
tion used on each field, and so on, 
and records of cattle, the cost of feed- 
ing, the returns they bring, and s0 
on, so as to be sure of the exact status 
of the farm. 
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Encourage Increased Savings 
Is The Advice Of 728 Bankers 


A nation-wide study shows the burden of opinion favors 
reductions in interest as the*chief change in time deposit 
policy. The element of profit is being more closely watched. 


iy THE key-note message of Rome 
C, Stephenson, president of the 
American Bankers Association, in 
the November issue of THE BANKERS 
MontTBLY, he said: 

‘‘Those who saved systematically 
when nearly everyone was employed, 
have not been in distress during the 
recent period of light employment. 
So far as they are concerned, there 
has been no depression. They have 
adjusted their lives to the changed 
conditions, but their mental attitude 
has been such as to keep up their 
spirits, and they have been an im- 
portant factor in preventing a more 
serious condition.’’ 

The burden of Mr. Stephenson’s 
message was that the more thrifty 
our people are, the larger our av- 
erage savings account balances be- 
come, the more likely is business to 
remain stable. 

In enlarging upon this point in 
an address before the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association, Mr. Stephenson told 
the following interesting story : 

‘The other day, I noticed a white- 
haired old man in the lobby of my 
bank, and I called him to my desk. 
‘How are you getting on’, I inquired. 

‘**Oh, fine, fine,’ was his reply. 

““ “Working every day?’ 

““*O, no. Not every day; two or 
three days a week.’ 

““*Well, do you earn enough in 
two or three days to pay all of your 
expenses ?’ 

““*O, no, not at all,’ he answered 
with a smile, ‘but that doesn’t bother 
me. I have a savings account in your 
bank. See, I have over $7,500. 
Every few days I draw some money 
out of my savings account, and I 
have just as much to live on as when 
I was working all the time. 

““*T give half of my wages to my 
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No. 4 in a series 


By J. V. TUTTLE 
Based upon 1053 reports 


How Opinions Vary 


1. “‘There’s no profit in 
savings, do not encourage an 
increase in deposits,” say 
243 bankers. 

2. “Now: is the time to 
encourage thrift and increase 
time deposits,”’ reply 728. 

3. ‘Interest rates are too 
high,” declare 13 bankers. 


4. “Checking accounts are 
preferable,” is the belief 
of 3. 


5. “This is no time to ad- 
vertise savings,” say 3 others. 


6. “‘Ask for new time de- 
posits only under certain 
conditions,” is the sugges- 
tion of 8 bankers. 


wife. She doesn’t spend as much as 
I do, and she has a savings account 
here, too. She has over $8,000 in 
her account. We are just taking a 
vacation on the days I do not work. 
I bought an old ear from Mr. Spoo- 
man, and on the days I lay off, we 
get in the car and go out into the 
country. This is our vacation. We 
have enough to take care of us, if I 
never worked again.’ ”’ 


Should Savings Be Increased Now? 


The question is, however: ‘‘Is this 
a proper time to encourage increased 
savings balances?’’ 

One banker says: ‘‘If we ask peo- 
ple to save at a time when so many 


are out of employment, it would 
merely be reminding them of their 
misfortune, and possibly antagoniz- 
ing prospective customers.’’ 

Most bankers do not agree with 
this theory, however, for in a nation- 
wide survey, bankers voted 3 to 1 in 
favor of the proposition that now is 
the time to eneourage thrift and in- 
erease time deposits. 

Most of the objectors to this propo- 
sition have a very good argument 
back of their opinion, which is, as one 
banker expressed it: 

‘*There is not much profit on sav- 
ings accounts at this time.’’ 

This typifies the general move- 
ment in banking thought. Bankers 
are certainly giving much more at- 
tention to profits and the conditions 
that control profits. 

Another banker says: ‘‘It is too 
diffieult to find outlets.”’ 

The real key to the situation is 
expressed by many when they refer 
to the interest rate. Two bankers 
said: ‘‘ We do not want to encourage 
savings at the rate of interest we are 
paying.’’ 

Four others replied: ‘‘Not at the 
4% rate.’’ 

Three others said: ‘‘We do not 
care to encourage savings until in- 
terest rates are reduced.”’ 

Other opinions run somewhat as 
follows : 

‘*Four per cent is too high.”’ 

‘*Encouraging savings is all right, 
if the proper rate of interest is 
paid.’ 

‘Interest should not be over 3%”’ 

‘*Have voted to reduce rates from 
4% to 3%.”’ 

In some of the larger banks, a 
limit has been placed upon the size 
of deposits that will be received. 
For example, one banker says: 
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‘*While we take savings accounts at 
this time, we are refusing the larger 
time accounts on which interest is 
paid, due to the fact that we are pay- 
ing 4%. At present bond prices we 
cannot afford to pay sucha rate. We 
expect soon to cut this rate to 344% 
when we will again encourage time 
certificates of deposit.”’ 


De posits Under $1,000 A cce pted 
‘*We are 


accepting new deposits up to and in- 
cluding $1,000 from salaried peo- 
ple.”’ 

Perhaps the best lesson for all of 
us will result from consideration of 
the interest rate. In many cases, the 
local clearing house has taken action 
in reducing the rate paid. In other 
cases, individual banks without re- 
gard to the action of other banks in 
the community, have reduced the 
‘ate and, in every case, with success. 


Another banker says: 


In other words, it is being again 
demonstrated that the rate paid on 
savings is not the real incentive for 
savings. Neither is the rate the 
strongest competitive force. A bank 
on one side of the street in many 
towns pays 4%, while the bank on 
the opposite corner pays 3%. Each 
bank prospers so far as total deposits 
are concerned. 

W. J. Kommers, vice president of 
The Old National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Spokane, in an article on page 
209 of the April BANKERS MONTHLY 


entitled ‘‘Sell Something Besides 
Rate’’ says: 
‘‘T believe banks have strong 


arguments that can be successfully 
advertised in- appealing for savings. 
They certainly have something to 
sell besides yield. Recent events in 
the investment market have brought 
people back to earth, and set them to 
thinking. Could there be a_ better 
time to educate the public to put 
funds where they will not be affected 
by the ups and downs of a specula- 
tive market ? 

‘A savings depositor of the Old 
National, who made his own discov- 
ery, said to one of our officers re- 
cently: ‘my savings account at this 
bank is the only thing I possess that 
has not shrunk in value during the 
past year or two.’ 

‘Let us tell those who are at- 
tracted by the lure of high returns 
that a savings account in a bank is 
not affected by the fall or rise of the 
market of investment; that it earns 
a consistent fixed rate of interest; 
that it is protected by amp!e capital 
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Five Points 
On Increasing Time 
Deposits 


1. Customers who have 
saved have not been seriously 
affected by unemployment. 

2. Savings are increasing 
in spite of (or because of) 
lower earning power. 


3. Banks paying more 
than 3% have difficulty in 
making profits on time de- 
posits. 


4. Many have properly 
reduced rates with good 
results. 


5. The best suggestions for 
increasing savings are based 
on some proposition that 
requires the deposit of a 
definite amount. 


and surplus furnished by the stock- 
holders, and that it is always worth 
100 cents on the dollar, By stressing 
the convenience, the liquidity, the 
safety, and the assured interest rate 
of a savings account, we should con- 
vince the speculatively-minded pub- 
lie that there is no substitute for a 
savings account.’’ 

It appears to be an accepted 
thought in many places that because 
banks have always paid 4%, or 3% 
on savings, that the rate should re- 
main the same, regardless of condi- 
tions. A different view, however, is 
expressed by Clark G. Mitchell, vice 
president of the Denver National 
Bank of Denver, Colorado: 

‘‘Our banks here in Denver for 
years have taken the attitude that 
interest rates should be somewhat 
stabilized at a happy medium so that 
we do not get the maximum rate that 
we could obtain, nor do we attempt 
to compete with the unusually low 
rate that exists at times like this. 

‘*T personally am opposed to this 
method, and the line of reasoning. I 
believe that rates should go up and 
down according to certain well-de- 
fined yardsticks pertaining to the 
value of money. The savings inter- 
est should naturally vary, possibly 
through a narrower range and with 








less fluctuation than commercial jp. 
terest account rates.’ 

There are very few bankers who 
have suggested a rate lower than 3%, 
even when conditions are such as we 
find them now. So perhaps it might 
be safe to conelude that, if interest 
rates were all placed at 3%, they 
might be held there with satisfaction 
to the customer and profit to the 
bank. 

While a few bankers feel that this 
is no time to advertise for savings, 
much the larger majority are out- 
spoken in stating that now is the 
time to inerease savings deposits. 

In one city, one of the larger banks 
reports an inerease in savings from 
75 million dollars to 125 million dol- 
lars within the past 18 months. This 
is not all new savings, by any means, 
but is a combination of increased de- 
posits and accounts that have been 
transferred from other institutions, 

Twenty-one bankers said: ‘‘Al- 
ways work for inereased deposits.” 

One banker said: ‘‘ We are open- 
ing an average of one new account 
a day. 

Another banker says: ‘‘Prosper- 
ity comes from saving, not from 
spending. Increase prosperity by 
encouraging savings.’ 

One cashier writes: ‘‘We are re- 
doubling our efforts to increase sav- 
ings deposits.”’ 


Deposits Are Increasing 


Another one says: ‘‘Many people 
are not affected by the depression. 
Deposits are inereasing.”’ 

Another banker says: ‘‘We want 
more money. Our demand for good 
loans is greater than we can take 
care of.”’ 

Still another says: ‘‘This is a 
cood time because the need for sav- 
ings is apparent to everyone.”’ 

A number of methods for increas- 
ing savings have been put forth. 
Most of them are based upon a mark 
to shoot at. One writer suggests that 
every depositor be encouraged to 
save one-sixth of his salary on the 
theory that depressions come every 
seven years and if one-sixth of each 
month’s salary is saved, there will be 
a full year’s salary to live on during 
the seventh or depression year. 

Another banker suggested three 
months earnings as an average bal- 
ance in the bank. 

Again in the words of Rome C. 
Stephenson, we say, ‘‘Promote busi- 
ness stability by increasing savings 
balances.”’ 
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Farming is now almost a one-man job. Most successful farms are run without hired help because machines enable one man to cultivate three 
or four rows of corn and, with the aid of other members of the family, he can pick corn or harvest and thresh small grain without paying 
wages or exchanging work with neighbors. 


No Loss On Equipment Paper 


Given By Good Farmers To Good Dealers 


E HANDLE quite a lot of farm 

machinery paper in the Bank 
of Vici for our customers. Most of 
this is purchased from the machinery 
dealers. All of this paper that we 
have held has been collected. 

Most of it is given by farmers who 
purchase farm machinery and give a 
chattel mortgage on the machine 
which the dealer holds until it is fully 
paid for. The dealer endorses the 
note with recourse, so that the bank 
is protected by the assets of both the 
farmer and the dealer. 

When you have a combination of 
good farmers and good dealers, this 
is nice paper to handle. If your 
farmer is questionable, sometimes the 
high eredit standing of the dealer 
may make it safe to take the paper. 
But if the dealer is questionable, it 
is not so safe to take paper even 
though the farmer’s credit may be 
fairly good. The ideal is to have the 
paper signed by a successful farmer 


who makes consistent profits year 
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By G. W. TRIMBLE 


Cashier, Bank of Vici, Vici, Okla. 


What Makes A Good 


Dealer 


1. He sells on credit only 
to those farmers who are 
good credit risks. 

2. He sells only on the 
basis of what the machine 
will do for the buyer. 


3. He keeps records that 
enable him to know where 
he stands. 


4. He makes a statement 
adequate for credit rating 
whenever the bank asks for 
it. 


after year, and endorsed by a suc- 
cessful dealer, who also makes con- 
sistent profits from year to year. 


I think all of us have marveled at 
the remarkable development of farm 
equipment. I have heard it said that 
if we were to harvest our grain by 
the methods of 50 years ago, it would 
require more people than there are in 
the United States to harvest enough 
grain to feed ourselves. 

At any rate, the improvements 
make it possible now for one man to 
produce much more than he ever 
eould before. That means that the 
eost of production is reduced, be- 
eause the biggest element in farm 
eost is labor. 

We can all remember the days 
when freight trains, headed for the 
wheat areas, were loaded with work- 
men going to help out with the har- 
vest. There is very little travel to 
the wheat areas these days, because 
the farmer now handles the job alone 
and does not hire a lot of transient 
help to shock and thresh his grain. 

With the modern tractor and com- 
bine, he is able to harvest and thresh 
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With plenty of power and good tools, your farmer borrower gets his work done on time. This adds to his yield and 
reduces the cost per bushel. This type of farmer seldom has to renew a note from year to year. 


the grain at one operation. In most 
eases, the farmer’s own family is all 
the help that is needed to handle this 
job that was formerly so big and re- 
quired the help of a good many 
neighbors and extra hired men. 

Where a farmer understands how 
to use this machinery and has large 
enough fields to the heavier 
equipment, he makes more money, 
and profits are more secure. 


use 


Secure Profits Preferable To 
Large Profits 


Our experience leads us to feel 
that it is the secure profits rather 
than the large profits that are most 
important from the standpoint of 
bank eredit. A large profit might be 
made by a man who had a large 
acreage of a certain crop and hap- 
pened to sell it on a high market. 
But usually when farmers have a 
large acreage, the market price is low. 

It is the farmer who can make a 
profit year after year with a small 
acreage and a low market price who 
is almost an ideal credit risk. 

The way he makes these profits, 
regardless of market conditions, is 
by producing at such low cost that 
even though grain is very low in 
price, he still has a profit margin. 

He also diversifies his crop and 
raises livestock so that his income is 
not dependent upon one thing. 

The paper of such a farmer is 
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What Makes A Good 


Farmer 


1. He uses modern power 
and machines that make it 
unnecessary to hire extra 
help. 

2. He reduces the cost of 
his crops, not only by the 
use of labor-saving equip- 
ment, but also by working 
out a cropping plan that 
enables him to do each job 
when it can be done with 
best results. 


3. He lays out his farm so 
that larger equipment can 
be used and thus reduces the 
time on each job. 


4. He increases yields by 
using better seed, by doing 
better tillage work, and by 
avoiding losses in carrying 
on the harvesting. 

5. Because of these poli- 
cies, he makes consistent 
profits that do not fluctuate 
sharply with changing con- 
ditions. 


splendid for a bank’s portfolio, be- 
cause it is for current opérations. The 
Federal Reserve Bank allows us to 
discount such paper for a longer 
time than any other type of note— 
nine months. 

There have been times when, on 
certain notes, we have received an 
additional discount because of the 
fact that the farmer was not quite 
so high in his credit rating. In these 
cases, however, we have made sure 
that the dealer’s credit standing was 
right. 

In selecting a good dealer, we 
want one who keeps books in a way 
that shows him exactly where he 
stands. This makes it easy for him 
to give us a statement whenever we 
ask for it, which is at least once a 
year, and sometimes oftener. 

We want a dealer who sells farm 
machinery on the basis of the farm- 
er’s real needs. If he sells a farmer 
a machine only because he wants to 
meet a certain quota for himself, he 
will not come up to this standard. 
But if he sells the farmer a machine 
in order to reduce the farmer’s crop 
cost, then he is making a good sale 
and the eredit is on a sound basis. 

We want a dealer who has a good 
standing with his manufacturer and 
who is handling brands of machinery 
that are backed by substantial com- 
panies, and machines that have been 
tested do what is claimed for them. 
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Provide Liquidity Insurance 


T LEAST 10% of your investments should be short- 
term bonds. This will keep your bank liquid and enable 
you to buy long-term bonds during slumps in the market. 


OO often the value of liquidity 

is underrated. Ten per cent of 
the total bond holdings in short-term 
securities is little enough. They pro- 
vide special diversification as insur- 
ance against loss of dollar value. 

Securities of genuine merit follow 
interest rates in their price move- 
ments. Naturally, long-term obliga- 
tions, amortizing or discounting a 
few points of price over many years. 
must fluetuate over a much wider 
quotation range than short-term ob- 
ligations in keeping pace with the 
price of money. In a period of rising 
interest rates, long-term bond prices 
tend to decline. Their value as liquid 
assets diminishes with the decline of 
their market value, because in con- 
verting securities into eash one is 
naturally loath to dispose of them at 
a loss. 

In periods of declining interest 
rates the market value of long-term 
bonds mounts higher in dollars than 
that of short-term bonds. But this 
trend may be interrupted as was 
demonstrated recently. 


Urge To Larger Profits Grows 
During Prosperity 


Banks must prepare to meet emer- 
gency calls for cash. In periods of 
prosperity, officials tend to relax 
their vigilance. In such times, the 
urge to gain larger and larger profits 
becomes stronger. The theory then is 
that everything is functioning well 
and business will prosper forever. 
Companies of mediocre standing— 
marginal producers—rise to the 
crest. 

Too often these marginal companies 
contribute the excess producing capa- 
city in their industries. They are un- 
able to build up surpluses in normal 
or adverse times. But in excessive 
prosperity they attempt to raise their 
profits through expansion. They 
issue bonds to procure necessary 
funds for this. Small banks, (buyers 
of $3,000 or $5,000 principal amount ) 
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By J. HORACE JONES 


For 20 years a buyer of bonds for his bank’s portfolio 


Seven Outstanding 
Facts About Maturities 


1. Securtties of genuine 
merit follow interest rates in 
their price movements. 


2. Long-term obligations 
fluctuate over a much wider 
quotation range. 


3. In a period of rising 
interest rates, long-term 
bonds tend to decline. 


4. When interest rates are 
declining, the market on long- 
term bonds mounts higher in 
dollars than that on short- 
term bonds. 


5. The securities of com- 
panies with a mediocre stand- 
ing rise to their crest in 
periods of prosperity. 

6. Those securities are 
particularly dangerous to 
smaller banks because they 
often pay nothing in times 
of readjustment. 

7. If banks would carry a 
larger percentage of short- 
term bonds in their port- 
folios, there would be fewer 
failures. 


are the ones which suffer. When re- 
cession comes, marginal companies 
often earn no more than their inter- 
est charges. Their small bond issues 
have little, if any, market. 

These lower-grade securities must 
be constantly guarded against by 
small banks which lack proper diver- 
sification owing to their limited 


funds. Exercise diligence. Don’t al- 
low mediocre securities with high in- 
come yields to supplant sounder 
investments, when general business 
conditions are above average. 

It is much better to have 10% or 
15% of a bank’s funds in short-term 
securities, such as, for example: 

American Rolling Mills Notes 4's, 
1933 

Atlantie Refining Deb. 5s, 1937 

Denver & Rio Grande Ist 4%s, 1936 

Standard Oil of N. Y. 4%s, 1932 or 
1933 

Portfolios made up almost exclu- 
sively of the highest grade securities 
obtain definite liquidation insurance 
through short-term bonds. The secur- 
ities chosen from short-terra and 
long-term groups tabulated in the 
accompanying table have been select- 
ed because a complementary security 
existed in both short-term and long- 
term groups. It was thought that 
only in that way could a fair com- 
parison be made. 


Short-Term Maturities Preferable 
Under Forced Liquidation 


The bonds are all high grade. But 
under forced liquidation the long- 
term maturities display a marked 
decline in price compared with the 
short-term obligations. The decline 
of 3.26 points compared with .67 
points is the equivalent of $25.90 for 
each $1,000 principal amount. This 
comparison of high-grade bonds, does 
not reflect the greater decline expe- 
rienced by a more representative 
bank portfolio list. 

The New York Times Bond Mar- 
ket Averages (40 bonds) showed a 
recession of 4.43 points in the same 
six weeks’ period. This was the 
equivalent of $44.30 for each $1,000 
principal amount. It is doubtful 
that banks throughout the country 
average an annual net yield of as 
much as 4.43% from their bond in- 
vestments. 

Susiness conditions in the depres- 
sion of 1920 were quite opposite from 
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In 1920 


Canada 5s, 1921. 

Paris 5 Year 6s, 1921... y 
Tennessee Copper Ist conv. _ 68, 1925 
Bethlehem Steel 1st 5s, 1926. 
Western Electric 1st 5s, 1922. 


Michigan State Tel. 1st 5s, 1924.......... 
Baltimore & Ohio prior 3s, 1925........ 
C. B. & Q. Denver Division 4s, 1922 
Dela. Lack. & Western 4s, 1923........... 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River 5s, 1922........ 


Canada 5s, 1931. ae 

Cuba External Ga, A-1949.. dette ea 
Bethlehem Steel grd 5s, A-1942.. Syl Sera 
Illinois Steel Deb. 414s, 1940............. 
Liggett & Myers 7s, 1944................ 
Wilson & Co. Ist 25 year 6s, 1941......... 
Cincinnati G. & E. 1st & ref. 5s, 1956 
American Tel. & Tel. coll. tr. 5s, 1946..... 


Baltimore & Ohio 1st 50 Year 4s, 1949.... 
C. B. & Q. Illinois Division 4s, 1949....... 
Delaware & Hudson Ist & ref. 4s, 1943.... 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River 5s, 1996 


those causing our present misfor- 
tunes. Today we have a surfeit of 
capital. Ten years ago the World 
War had left capital dissipated to a 
dangerous degree. Money and credit 
were lacking. Nevertheless, as shown 
by the figures in the table, banks 
then holding a reasonable percentage 
of short-term obligations in their 
portfolios were in a much more 
liquid position than those without. 


Short-Term Bonds Allow Profitable 
Portfolio Changes 


Banks can estimate the amount of 
liquid investments necessary to meet 
emergencies and make provision for 
such events over and above cash. 
Any error is not so much in the quan- 
tity of the provision as in the quality. 
They should hold short-term ma- 
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How Maturity Influenced Bond Prices 


SHORT-TERM BONDS 


Last Sale or Quotation | 


Philadelphia Company conv. Deb. _ 1922. 
American Tel. & Tel. 6s, 1925............ 


Average decline 4.5 points 


Cumberland Tel. & Tel. 1st & gen. 5s, 1937 9314-95 


Average decline 13.4 points 





The ‘Trend Of Bond Prices In Two Depressions 


The figures in these tables show that a bank with a reasonable percentage of short-term 
securities was in a much more liquid position than if the longer terms had predominated. 





How Maturity Influenced Bond Prices 











In 1930 





LONG-TERM BONDS 
Of The Same Companies 


Nov. 1918 May 1920 Nov.1 Dec. 13 
. 97%-98 97% 1930 1930 
99 90 Canada 5s, (April) 1931................. 100% 100% 
9414 92 Saarbruecken 7s, 19385.................. 101 100 
941% 91 Siemens & Halske 7s, 1935............... 102% 994 
97 93% American Sugar Refining 15 year 6s, 1937.. 10354 10354 
91 871% Bethlehem Steel Purch. Money 5s, 19386... 10114 102 
103% 9314 Humble Oil & Refining Deb. 5's, 1932.... 10214 10234 
90 bid 84 Amer. Water Wks. & Electric 5s, 1932..... 102 10134 
91% 80 Niagara Falls Power Ist 5s, 1932.......... 10334 102 
9934-9914 98 bid North Western Telegraph Ist 414s, 1934... 100% 100% 
921% 90 Chicago & Northwestern Deb. 5s, 1933.... 10234 102% 
9634 95 bid Pennsylvania Secured 614s, 1936.......... 10934 107% 
St. Louis Southeastern Ist 4s, 1932........ 100 9934 
Average decline .67 points 
LONG-TERM BONDS 
9814 8914 Of The Same Companies 
931% 803% CO Io ids 6 eek Ow nas SddeweNeeas 106 10534 
90% 7934 Saarbruecken 6s, 1953................00. 90 861% 
8614 75 Siemens & Halske 614s, 1951............. 9614 92 
111% 102% Aluminum Co. of America Deb. 5s, 1952... 10334 102 
981% 8754 Bethlehem Steel Ist lien & ref. 5s, 1942.... 1035% 101% 
90 86 Standard Oil (N. J.) 5s, 1946.. eine 104 102% 
9614 73% Amer. Water Wks. & Electric 6s, 1975. oe 105 101 
81% Louisville Gas & Elec. 1st & ref. 5s, 1952... 106 10134 
85% 59 Western Union 30 Year 5s, 1960.......... 10334 101% 
87% 764% Chicago & Northwestern ref. 5s, 20387... .. 102% 971% 
94 73 Pennsylvania Secured 5s, 1964............ 105 100% 
101 101 St. Louis Southwestern Ist 4s, 1989....... 9014 85% 





turities in order to make profitable 
portfolio changes from time to time. 
Again we can refer to the November- 
December declines. Bond prices 
firmed and the need of emergency 
cash disappeared. Those banks not 
threatened with the possibility of ex- 
cessive withdrawals by depositors 
were favored with an unusual oppor- 
tunity to acquire high-grade, long- 
term holdings on a very favorable 
yield basis, with possibilities of near- 
term enhancement. The less depre- 
ciated short-term bonds could have 
been sold to provide funds for the 
accumulation of the long-term bar- 
gains. Even those foreed to liquidate 
part of their bonds late in the fall, 
but fortified with sufficient short- 
term holdings to meet the emergency, 
could have replaced them in part 





SHORT-TERM BONDS 


Average decline 3.26 points 


Closing Prices 





with long-term obligations when the 
market turned late in December. 
Our study, while not exhaustive, 
has covered two periods both of 
which found banks facing need of 
extra liquid assets. Such periods 
occur relatively infrequently. But 
there is little time to transfer hold- 
ings before actual pressure exists. 
The smaller income yield from 
short-term bonds over a period of 
time is compensated by the lessened 
risk of principal depreciation. Any 
actual decrease of income therefrom 
could fairly be charged to insurance 
against loss of market values. There 
ean be no question that, if the banks 
which failed in 1930 had earried a 
larger percentage of their security 
portfolios in short-term bonds, there 
would have been fewer failures. 
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ASL 


Goods stored in a reliable warehouse with non-negotiable receipts in the possession of the bank, con- 
stitute collateral so fully protected that many bankers use it in preference to other forms of loan 
protection. The warehouse company is fully liable for the goods. 


Dealer Loans Will Be Safer 


If Warehouse Facilities Are Used 


OST dealers can increase profits by placing quantity orders. 
Warehouse receipts on the surplus will protect the bank 
and the dealer’s improved earnings will be a further safeguard. 


- IS reported credibly that one- 
third of the eredits actually 
bought in any locality go out of town 
for the accommodation. And, when 
one considers the three hundred mil- 
lions a year of farm implement paper 
and the several hundred millions of 
installment loans, it becomes appa- 
rent that the one-third may be more 
nearly one-half. 

Overlooking, for the moment, 
credit to consumers, there yet re- 
mains a large amount of borrowing 
by merchants and jobbers and local 
manufacturers through finance com- 
panies of one sort and another. Much 
of this borrowing could be done 
through local banks, and with the 
utmost safety, if business men under- 
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By H. A. HARING 


Author of ‘Warehousing, Trade Customs and Practices” 


stood better the use of warehouses to 
finance themselves. 

A local dealer, as an illustration, 
has found a customer for a farm trac- 
tor. It arrives, as a less-than-carload 
shipment, with a freight charge of 
$76. The dealer knows that three 
tractors would have made a earload, 
with total freight of $130, or $43 for 
one tractor. He can save $33 for 
himself or his customer, by cutting 
down the freight from $76 to $43. He 
is reasonably sure to sell three dur- 
ing the season, but—he lacks the 
capital to order a carload for stock. 

When he approaches the local bank 
for a longer line of credit; he is told 
his ratio is already out of proportion. 

Neither Jim Merchant nor his 


banker suspects, half the time, that 
right at hand lies a means to finance 
the two additional tractors with per- 
fect safety. The saving in freight 
alone would pay all the costs direct 
and indirect and yield a profit be- 
sides. It would be of yet greater 
benefit to Jim Merchant that he ad- 
vance in the estimation of distant 
manufacturers by becoming a car- 
load buyer. As it is, he is just one of 
10,000 single-item merchants, pur- 
chasing hand-to-mouth fashion and 
never thinking of ordering goods 
enough to earn the earload discount. 

What has been outlined for a trac- 
tor applies with equal force to every- 
thing the implement dealer handles. 
It applies to the hardware merchant 
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for stoves, cement, nails, bolts, rein- 
forcing iron, tinware and packaged 
fertilizer. It applies to the baker for 
flour, sugar, shortening, pie fillers. 
It applies to the grocer for all these, 
together with other items. It applies 
to other merchants for wrapping 
paper, twine, salt, refrigerators, 
plumbing fixtures, dry-cleaning 
fluids, corrugated paper, print 
paper, ink, and a host of others. 

These local concerns know the ad- 
vantages of buying in carloads,— 
additional discounts, better condition 
of the goods, higher credit rating 
with suppliers, and, by no means 
least, the saving in freight. But, one 
and all, they miss these benefits. They 
cannot finance so large a lot, and, if 
they could, they have no place to 
store the goods. Yet, in a season’s 
time, they buy the equivalent quan- 
tity and dispose of it to their commu- 
nity, paying always the long price 
and submitting to the additional 
freights. 


Merchants Ignorant Of Use Of 


Warehouse Receipts 


Much of the merehant’s inability 
to finance a larger quantity of the 
goods goes back to his ignorance of 
the use of warehouse receipts. The 
two tractors of our illustration, in 
excess of immediate demand, might 
have been stored with a local ware- 
house and a loan made with the bank 
on security of the receipt. By so do- 
ing, the merchant would have bene- 
fited by the better discount of a ear- 
load order. He would have enjoyed 
the lower freight and enhanced his 
standing with the factory. 

The bank, at the same time, would 
have security of a segregated lot of 
merchandise. His loan would be 
against two tractors, new, of latest 
model and of known value. The loan 
would be independent of the dealer’s 
total inventory. The merchant might, 
as an extreme example, lose money 
on his business as a whole, or even 
go bankrupt, without disturbing the 
security of the loan. Two tractors 
would have been pledged, lodged with 
a warehouse in the name of the bank, 
to be released only on the bank’s or- 
der. Therefore, the bank could ar- 
range for payment of the loan be- 
fore relinquishing the security. 

Such a transaction, obviously, 
makes the warehouseman bailee and 
trustee for the goods. It is necessary 
for the bank to know that the partic- 
ular warehouse is managed by men of 
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To Check Loans On 
Warehouse Receipts, 
Be Sure: 


1. That the warehouse has 
a reputation for integrity. 

2. That it is financially 
good for a loss, if one comes. 


3. That the receipt is in 
proper form to secure title. 


4. That it runs in the 
name of the bank. 


5. That it is non-negoti- 
able in form. 


6. That no lien attaches 
to the goods when entering 
storage. 


7. That the warehouse- 
man’s own charges are plain- 
ly stated on the receipt. 


integrity, where the goods will re- 
main and not disappear, and that 
they will not be tampered with nor 
will substitution oeeur. To gain this 
assurance, the banker needs only to 
make an investigation into the stand- 
ing of the warehouse. Ordinary cau- 
tion would suggest such an analysis 
of the warehouse as would occur, if 
it applied for a loan. 


Withdrawal Only By Order 
Of Bank 


Ordinarily the warehouse receipt 
should run in the name of the bank. 
This precaution prevents the bor- 
rower from gaining access to the 
goods or removing them by some sub- 
terfuge. Withdrawal is then pos- 
sible only by order of the bank. The 
receipt, too, running to the bank 
gives the bank a right to challenge 
the goods in store; require an inven- 
tory, test them for condition, audit 
the quantity, and so on. The non- 
negotiable form of receipt is every- 
where preferred, except for com- 
modities (such as eotton) and in 
those cities where organized ex- 
changes deal in the particular goods. 
Then the negotiable receipt is in 
vogue. 

The warehouse company is fully 
liable for the goods. It is not only 





called upon to guard the goods, but, 
if anything happens to them, the 
warehouse pays the loss. 

The warehoused lot of goods is 
proof against liens from the moment 
it passes over the warehouse sill, 
Any lien prior to that time continues 
in force, of course, and as a minor 
exception, the warehouseman’s own 
charges for keeping constitute a lien 
on the goods so long as they remain 
in his possession. His lien, however, 
slips if he makes delivery without 
collection of his charges. Nor ean 
the server of legal process levy on 
the goods. They are beyond his 
reach. 


No Attachment Can Diminish 
Value Of Collateral 


This situation contains a world of 
comfort to the bank which knows 
that the goods can be withdrawn 
from storage only by its order and 
that no attachment can diminish 
their value as collateral. The bor- 
rower may even fail, during the life 
of the loan, and the loan be perfectly 
good. It is seeured by pledge of a 
definite, segregated, lot of goods and, 
if the goods have a market value 
beyond the loan, the loan will be paid 
automatically, no matter what hap- 
pens to the borrower. Like a mort- 
gage, the lender looks more to the 
security than to the borrower. 

The warehouse receipt is superior 
to any form of chattel or to any man- 
ner of security that leaves possession 
in the hands of the borrower. A chat- 
tel is valid only when formally ex- 
ecuted. Its security is always in 
question. To enforce a chattel, more- 
over, the bank must eall in its at- 
torney, whereas with the warehouse 
receipt the bank holds the goods all 
the time. There is no need to be 
tipped off when trouble impends for 
the borrower, for, whatever happens 
to him, the bank’s lien on the particu- 
lar goods is prior to all others. 

In order, therefore, to finance bor- 
rowers safely by use of warehoused 
goods, it is necessary only to make 
certain that the warehouse has a 
reputation for integrity, that it is 
financially good for a loss, if one 
comes, that the receipt runs in the 
name of the bank, that it is non-nego- 
tiable in form, that no lien attaches 
to the goods when entering storage 
and that the receipt is in proper form 
(deseription of goods, location, in- 
surance stipulations, rates of storage, 
and so on.) 
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How To Evaluate Trust Shares 


FRANK study of the methods used to value the ‘ 
shares of investment trusts. The suggestions given will 
be helpful in studying this type of security for customers. 


ERY few investment institutions 

and, in proportion, a smaller 
number of individuals, were pre- 
pared for the intensity and length of 
the storm which is now buffeting our 
financial and industrial Ship of 
State. Unfortunately, many invest- 
ment trusts were no exception to this 
general rule. 

While many indices pointed clear- 
ly to the inflated condition of the 
stock market in 1929, they were 
either not taken very seriously by 
practical men of affairs or else they 
fell so far short of the mark in indi- 
eating the time of the turn that they 
were regarded as lacking in useful- 
ness, 


Premiums And Discounts 


It was a mistake in 1929 to place 
undue emphasis upon earnings as a 
criterion for market values of stocks, 
as in 1930 and 1931 it is probably 
equally an error to make liquidation 
values the exclusive standard. If 
there is any one thing which is clear- 
ly shown by the experience of invest- 
ment trust companies, it is that 
undertakings of this character, which 
have demonstrated their earning 
power over a period of years, will 
sell on the market at a price which 
represents a reasonable capitalization 
of their normal and established earn- 
ing power. 

We are accustomed these days to 
saying that the liquidation value of 
Company A is so much, and the eur- 
rent market value of its shares is such 
a percentage thereof. Unfortunately 
for these companies, and their earlier 
shareholders—but very fortunately 
indeed for present and prospective 
investors—these ratios of current 
market values to liquidation values 
often show a substantial discount. 

In some quarters it is assumed that 
even normally an investment trust 
should not expect to sell at a figure 
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No. 3 in a series of three articles 


By LELAND REX ROBINSON 


The Basis For Share 


Evaluation 


1. Earnings should not be 
the only basis for setting the 
value of stocks. 


2. Neither is it safe to use 
liquidation price as the one 
element in evaluating an 
issue. 


3. It seems reasonable to 
expect that shares will be 
valued on the basis of a 
moderate capitalization of 
the established earning 
power, with consideration 
being given also to book 
value and liquidation value. 

4. If a company is capital- 
ized wholly with common 
stocks, a decline of 50% in 
the current market value of 
its portfolio carries with it 
a 50% decline in the liquida- 
tion value of its stocks. 


5. If a company issues de- 
bentures representing half of 
its total outstanding capital, 
a 50% decline in liquidation 
value of its portfolio wipes 
out, for the time being, all 
the equity behind its com- 
mon stock. 


higher than its liquidation value. 
This, of course, must necessarily be 
true in the ease of all those invest- 
ment trust funds which are redeem- 
able, and of those few investment 


trust companies of simple capital 
structure which make a practice of 
re-acquiring their shares at current 
liquidation values, minus 1% or 2%. 
through the use of capital surplus for 
this purpose. 


Leverage Of Fixed-Cost Capital 


When we see a table setting forth 
the ratios of current market to cur- 
rent liquidation value for the stocks 
of a group of investment companies, 
we must not assume that the attrac- 
tiveness of any one stock as a current 
investment is in direct proportion to 
such discount from liquidation value. 
It is of tremendous importance in 
this connection to have in mind the 
capital structure. 

If a company is capitalized wholly 
through the issuance of common 
stocks, a decline of 50% in the ecur- 
rent market value of its portfolio 
carries with it a 50% decline in the 
liquidation value of its stocks ; where- 
as, if a company is capitalized by the 
issuance of debentures representing 
one-half of its total outstanding eapi- 
tal, a decline of 50% in the current 
liquidation value of its portfolio 
wipes out, for the time being, all of 
the equity behind its common stock. 

The reverse, of course, is true in a 
rising market, which will result in a 
far more than proportional increase 
in the asset values of many invest- 
ment company stocks. 

A certain amount of fixed cost 
senior capital is advantageous to an 
investment trust, particularly to one 
which carries a certain proportion of 
bonds among its holdings—and al- 
ways, of course, on the assumption 
that the cost of such senior capital is 
less than can be reasonably earned 
on interest and dividends alone. 

One secret of the success of British 
investment trusts has been their 
building up of excess earnings, even 
on interest and dividend account 
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alone, through the use of fixed-cost 
capital. However, it is of the utmost 
importance for any company con- 
templating senior financing, now or 
in the future, to guard against a ratio 
of fixed charges, including expenses. 
which is greater than that company 
can expect to earn from interest and 
dividends. Particularly should 
finance and holding companies guard 
against a top-heavy financial struc- 
ture which continually forces them 
to think in terms of financial profits, 
if they are to maintain given rates of 
dividends. 


Profits And Income 


Perhaps the experience of the last 
few months has impressed upon our 
minds alternative practices with re- 
gard to income. If we are to follow 
the British investment trust practice 
of counting dividends, interest, and 
miscellaneous fees as income and 
using all realized investment profits 
to write off cost of debenture financ- 
ing, discounts on bonds, or preferred 
issues, and to write down the figure 
at which investments are put in the 
balance sheet, then temporary fluc- 
tuations in the value of the portfolio 
may be disregarded, especially if 
these fluctuations are due to general 
market factors rather than to impair- 
ment in the quality of securities held. 

If, on the other hand, we are to 
depend upon profits to meet fixed 
charges and to pay dividends; if we 
are so to set up and operate our com- 
panies that profits are essential, year 
in and year out, for the satisfaction 
of our shareholders, then it is neces- 
sary to make allowance in times like 
these for any substantial or per- 
manent impairment in the portfolio 
and to write off such impairment 
either out of current realized profits 
or income from other sources, or by 
using for this purpose earned sur- 
plus, capital surplus, or especially 
established investment reserves. 

We cannot have our cake and eat 
it too. We cannot subsist on real- 
ized profits in good times and blandly 
disregard substantial depreciation in 
portfolio in times like these. 

This whole question of impairment 
arising in the depths of a bear mar- 
ket is less serious in connection with 
‘‘eontractual investment trusts’”’ 
that is, investment trusts set up by 
agreement with a trust company 
which holds the securities and issues 
participating certificates therein, 
than with investment trust com- 
panies of complicated capital struc- 
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To Improve 
Investment Trusts 


1. Emphasis must be 
placed upon the building up 
of reserves out of cash in- 
come. 


2. Higher standards must 
be developed. 


3. The efforts of the asso- 
ciations and stock exchanges 
to set up codes of right 
conduct and practice should 
be sympathetically and help- 
fully studied. 


ture. These contractual trusts are of 
simple structure. Their certificates 
are redeemable, and even though 
they hold exclusively American com- 
mon stocks in most cases, the impair- 
ment in the value of the certificates 
could not, in the very nature of the 
set-up, be greater than the fall in 
market value of the trusteed secur- 
ities. 


Appeal Of The Fixed Trusts 


This, together with their small de- 
nomination and low per-unit price, 
are among the factors accounting for 
the present popularity of that type 
of contractual investment trust 
known as the fixed or semi-fixed 
trust. The fact that an individual 
may purchase for $6 or $10 a par- 
ticipating interest, in 25 or 50 of the 
nation’s leading industrial and 
publie utility corporations carries in 
itself a formidable appeal, especially 
in times when stocks in general seem 
to be pretty thoroughly deflated at 
current low prices. 

Perhaps, however, the most cogent 
reason of all for the present popular- 
ity of fixed and quasi-fixed trusts is 
the disappointing showing made by 
numbers of investment trusts of the 
supervised variety during the last 
year and a half. 

Because in several cases manage- 
ments failed to give the results ex- 
pected of them, there has been a 
temporary swing of public sentiment 
to the opposite extreme of assuming 
that supervision in general is worth 
an algebraic negative. Here we have 
only another illustration of a swing 
in the pendulum from one extreme 
to the other. 





In fact, although it is universally 
recognized that continuous supervi- 
sion is the only guarantee against 
impairment of a security estate, we 
find thousands of investors for the 
time being willing to pay a 6 to 10% 
premium for participating in a fixed 
trust, while distrust of management 
has been so grossly exaggerated that 
opportunities to buy an equal, or 
even greater diversification of secur. 
ities under the supervision of ex. 
perts are found currently at prices 
representing substantial discounts 
from current liquidation values. 


Exaggerated Expectations 


The fixed trusts, and others based 
on much the same principles, have 
come to stay. They will not always 
be as popular as they are today nor 
will they prove to be permanently as 
important a factor as they are at 
present in the investment trust field. 

There is, of course, a statistical 
fallacy involved in assuming that 
dividends and market prices of the 
trusteed securities will increase dur- 
ing the next 10 or 20 years at the 
rate experienced when we project 
the record of selected successful com- 
panies backward for 10 or 20 years. 
Tor this reason, as well as the cir- 
cumstance that many of these fixed 
trusts are returning capital items in 
the form of current distributions, 
there will perhaps be some disap- 
pointed certificate holders in fixed 
trusts when, after a period of 5 or 
10 years it is found that the per- 
formance is by no means measuring 
up to exaggerated expectations. 

However, the fixed trust, when set 
up properly, with due regard for the 
legitimate interest of the certificate 
holder, may prove a useful and profit- 
able medium of investment, especial- 
ly for investors of limited means, and 
will perhaps diminish for these latter 
the risks involved in the purchase of 
common stocks. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me 
emphasize that despite the setback 
which the investment trust movement 
Las undoubtedly incurred since 1929, 
we see vigorous new roots springing 
vy) on every side. The investment 
+rust movement is very much alive 
ia the United States today, and sev- 
eral important new developments 
seem to have been fostered by our 
recent experiences, including the uni- 
form trust funds and incorporated 
funds for ordinary trust estate super- 
vision sponsored by leading trust 
companies. 
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My dear, what are you 
doing here... P 





at a time when you should be happily engaged in bringing 
up your family? 


Strong 


Financial 





Advertisements 


At the present time this seems like a remote possibility, 
and yet, there are thousands of instances where careful plan- 
ning in time would have saved later ycars of distress. 


Every man owes it to his wife and family to plan for 
their future financial welfare. It costs nothing to come to 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company, or if more convenient, 
to have a trust representative call on you at your conven- 
ience and explain why you should have a properly drawn 
will naming this large bank as your executor-trustee. There 
are many advantages that you should know about and a 3 
call at this time may mean a substantial saving in the future. By calling Market 29200— Extension 149—you 
At least it is worth a few minutes of your'time to learn the 
advantagesofa New Jersey executor for New Jersey residents. 







Mager 
Fone Coumay Chapter tne, AEB 


AS it ever occurred to you that some day, due 
perhaps to lack of foresight on your husband's 
part, you may be forced to seek employment 





Tune in 


WOR 


Mondays 4.00 w 4.15 
for umetesang Banking 
Talks by prominent 
New Jersey Bankers. 








cam get te tomwk with a trust representative who 
will gladly make an appointment with you. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





rusts Advertised ‘lo Women 


VERYONE who has solicited 

trusts has realized how import- 
ant it is to sell the wife. Hundreds 
of times the husband is sold, but 
(without revealing the fact) he turns 
down the proposition simply because 
his wife does not see the advantage 
to her. 

Leopold A. Chambliss, assistar* 
vice president of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Co. of Newark, New Jersey, 
has given this subject a great deal 
of thought and his experiments re- 
veal that it is possible to sell the wife. 

The advertisement reproduced 
here is an example of his method of 
procedure. 
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This particular piece of copy was 
published in the Newark news papers 
every day for one week. It gave 
every one an opportunity to see it 
and the repetition fixed it in the 
minds of many. It is the type of copy 
that Mr. Chambliss says is always 
productive of results. 

It is very apparent that no woman 
could glance at this advertisement 
without being impressed. It is so per- 
sonal. It is so tragic. It is so real. 
It projects the woman’s life into the 
future. She must read it. She cannot 
get it out of her mind. She must 
decide. 

A number of good prospects which 


resulted from this advertisement, 
were followed up in person by a 
trained corps of trust men. This gave 
them an opportunity to lay the trust 
plans before the family in detail. 

But perhaps its greatest advantage 
was unseen. Men prospects were 
easier to sign up. There was not the 
resistance at home that formerly 
existed. It is a piece of copy that 
might well be run on more than one 
oceasion. 

This particular copy and illustra- 
tion was copyrighted by the bank, 
but, of course, there is no copyright 
on the idea of making trust copy per- 
sonal and addressing it to women. 
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HINK Of the value of a per- 

manent photographic record 
of all checks passing through 
your bank! 

Recordak, a new-type camera 
made by Eastman, photographs 
8,000 checks on a 100-foot roll of 
16 mm. safety film—at the rate 
of 60 checks a minute. Whenever 
need arises, the Recordak Pro- 
jector flashes on its self-contained 
screen a full-sized image of any 
check. 

With such a safeguard, any 
bank becomes immune to can- 


Could This Have 
Happened inY our Bank? 


CASE No. 120 


DEPOsITOR Cashed a personal check at 
A his bank, using a counter check for 
the purpose and wilfully neglected to 
enter the transaction on a check stub. 
At the end of the month he destroyed 
the unrecorded check and informed his 
bank that he could not reconcile his 
record with its statement. 

In support of the claim that he never 
drew a check for the amount of the dis- 
puted debit he submitted the rest of the 
canceled checks, with their stubs, and 
made an affidavit stating that he never 
drew the check in question. Since the 
stubs were in perfect order it appeared 
that the depositor kept an accurate 
record of his financial transactions. 

Since the original check had vanished, 
since a bookkeeper may have tampered 
with the depositor’s account, since a 
dishonest teller may have passed the 
check through twice, or since, as often 
happens, the amount of the debit in 


celed check fraud. Thefilmrecord 
is legally acceptable evidence 
that the check in question did 
exist. The screen image shows 
the face of the original check ex- 
actly as it was when paid. Thus, 
the dangers incurred by the cus- 
tom of returning canceled checks 
to depositors are eliminated. 
Depositors welcome Recordak 
protection—are quickly attracted 
to the bank that offers it. For 
they know that even if a canceled 
check is lost or destroyed, they 
can offer legal evidence of pay- 





Recordak’s action is smooth and fast. 


An operator can easily photograph 
checks at the rate of 2,500 an hour. 


No special training is needed. 
































Check Photography), 


Yet actually cuts costs! 


ment of any disputed bill with a 
photographic copy from their 
bank. 

And Recordak cuts the costs of 
banking routine. Effects savings 
of 30% to 60% in the transit de- 
partment alone—where it speeds 
up a clerk's average listing rate 
from 500 to fully 2,500 checks an 
hour. And there is a substantial 
saving in the cost of storage space. 

Anyone can operate Recordak. 
Installed on lease. Serviced by 
Eastman experts. Send for free 
descriptive booklet. 


question may have been charged to the 
depositor’s account in error, the bank 
was unable to disprove the depositor's 
claim and was obliged, perforce, to 
credit his account with the amount of 
the missing check. 

Had the bank been Recordak-equipped, 
a photographic copy of the disputed 
check would have been instantly avail- 
able and the depositor’s claim refuted. 


What Recordak Does 


1, Provides an important service for win- 
ning new depositors. 


2. Prevents canceled check fraud. 


Provides protection against inside dis- 
honesty and check frauds. 


4, Saves 30% to Go% in cost of transit listing. 
5. Reduces storage space requirements 90%. 


6, Does away with expense and trouble of 
returning to customers, checks that other 
banks send back N. G. 


if Provides a photographic record of every 
check charged to depositors. 


8, Gives credit department valuable records 
for use in credit investigations. 


Recordak Corporation—Subsidiar 
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Y| prevents frauds...wins customers 


“Awfully sorry! I apologize!” —siase Recordah sory. free 


° . e ° RECORDAK CORPORATION, 
A Missing check in dispute. Recordak 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


; oe —s free booklet “Improved Banking 
proves the check was written and paid. “ “""" 


Name 


a 


Street 


‘y of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ~~ 
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Help Build To Lower Costs | 


But Don’t Lend For Brick And Mortar 


BORROWER who is building a scientifically engi- 
neered plant to make production costs less is not bor- 
rowing for mere brick and mortar, but for increased profits. 


NE of our customers asked for a 

loan on a new plant. His banker 
said that he would lend no money 
now for brick and mortar. The bank- 
er was right in not lending for brick 
and mortar, but they were merely 
incidental to what this man was go- 
ing to build. He was ready to erect 
a plant that would increase produc- 
tion and greatly reduce its cost. His 
savings might pay for the plant in 
a very few years. 


Advertise How To Build 
To Cut Costs 


I saw not long ago the advertise- 
ment in a leading newspaper of a 
large eastern bank which related in 
detail the manner in which the bank 
had influenced an industrial cus- 
tomer to spend half a million dollars 
in modern plant facilities in order 
that production costs might be low- 
ered and competitive operation at a 
profit assured. That is a practical 
way to help bank customers. 

I believe that lower costs of manu- 
factured goods are possible through 
the use of new and improved plants 
and machinery, with resulting in- 
crease in volume of manufacture. 
Lowered manufacturing costs are go- 
ing to be essential to the manufac- 
turer who wants to get any real share 
of the business which is about to be 
done. 

Boards of directors of industrial 
enterprises can well afford to take 
advantage of new conditions and 
new low prices as a means for the 
enlargement of their business and 
bankers can well afford to help them 
do it. 

Where a company is of such size 
that its requirement for capital for 
needed betterments is covered by an 
issue of securities, it has no trouble, 
because the financing companies 
which underwrite such issues appre- 
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By W. J. AUSTIN 


President, The Austin Company, Cleveland 


Five Elements In 
1931 Manufacturing 
Strategy 


1. Newbusinessconditions 
require the lowest possible 
cost of production in order 
to meet competition. 


2. The ideal time to build 
for lowering costs is when 
business is slack. 


3. Construction costs are 
low now and management 
has time to plan for the 
future. 


4. Labor-saving machines 
and methods reduce com- 
modity prices to the benefit 
of all. 


5. Without modern plants 
industries are in danger of 
complete extinction because 
of competitors who build to 
reduce costs and so sell 
at lower prices than older 
plants can produce for. 


ciate thoroughly the constructive 
character of such use of borrowed 
capital and approve it. 


Smaller Companies Have Same 


Kind Of Security 


Many smaller companies in local- 
ities removed from the great finan- 
cial centers have needs that are just 
as urgent as the great corporations. 
Of necessity, they must appeal to 
their commercial banking connec- 
tion, usually for a long-time first 





mortgage loan. Such loans are under- 
laid by the same type of security as 
that which underlays the bond issue 
of a larger company. 

In one sense, I can readily agree 
with a banker who opposed putting 
money into brick and mortar, because 
if that is all the manufacturer is go- 
ing to buy, it may not be a good in- 
vestment. But if he is going to buy 
labor efficiency and manufacturing 
economy, if he is going to buy the 
right to compete in his markets with 
his competitors, then his investment 
is sound and he may safely be given 
every possible assistance by his local 
banker. 


Bank’s Cooperation Affects 
Community 


In the smaller industrial commu- 
nities, especially, when the manufac- 
turer wants to take advantage of de- 
creased demand to install the best 
and most efficient features of plant 
economy, the cooperation given or 
withheld from him may have marked 
effect on the whole community. 

Many a small city owes its entire 
prosperity to the fortunate posses- 
sion of a group ‘of industries which 
have kept abreast of every modern 
development in manufacturing facil- 
ities and have consequently kept 
money flowing into the community. 

Some feel that applying the rules 
of efficiency to manufacturing facil- 
ities and processes may contain a 
threat of reducing the employment 
of labor and thus retarding a recov- 
ery of our economic balance. This 
fear is not well founded, for two 
reasons. 

In the first place, the manufac- 
turer who brings his facilities and his 
methods to the point of greatest effi- 
ciency, even at the expense of some 
of his labor, is usually in the position 
to put such a price on his wares that 
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Salesmen Are Valuable Allies 
If You Let Them 
Serve You Intelligently 


Take equipment salesmen, for instance. In their travels 
they learn much that is worth your knowing. The 
good that they can do is entirely up to you. 


Next time you need some equip- 
ment or supplies, turn first to the 
Service Guide Section of your Bug 
Boox. You will find listed there 
the manufacturers of that article. 
Dictate a request for literature. 
Then sit back and let the mail bring 
you the information you need. 


Circulars of various concerns will 
give you an intelligent 
grasp of the subject in 
hand. They will enable 
you to be more positive 
about your selection. 


Then you will be in a position to 
get the most out of the salesmen 
who call as the result of your re- 
quest. Each salesman now knows 
your needs. Each comes prepared 
to show you how and where to 
install, best methods of using, 
time short-cuts, etc. 


Next time you need amy equip- 
ment, supply or service 
item—turn to the Service 
Guide section of your 
Biue Book. After that 
you'll do it always. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JULY 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


San Francisco 
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By courtesy of The Austin Co. 


Those manufacturers who are now taking advantage of a time when there is comparatively little business to get ready to do a greater business than 
ever in the days that are just ahead are the most worthy exponents of the American genius for manufacturing which is the marvel of the rest of the 
world. Straight-line production is carried out in this laundry, the Kennedy laundry at Gary, Indiana. Note the facilities for natural ventilation and 


his business increases and we find 
him employing more rather than less 
labor. 

Then, too, the constant reduction 
of manufacturing costs is having its 
beneficial effect on retail prices. 
Those who have felt most concerned 
over the fate of the working man 
because of the constant perfection of 
so-called labor-saving machinery and 
methods are. themselves buying in 
the retail markets comforts, necessi- 
ties and even luxuries which a few 
years ago were not in the reach of 
any but the very wealthy, while the 
increased volume of business has 
taken care of employment except in 
times of great disturbance, such as we 
have been having in recent months. 

We have thousands of research 
chemists and engineers in industry 
whose whole time is devoted to new 
products and new methods of manu- 
facture for the products already be- 
ing made. So valuable is the work of 
these men that we are constantly hav- 
ing to change our industrial ways to 
keep up with their discoveries, even 
in the greatest rush of production 
demands. These foreed changes are 
often but makeshifts, to use partially 


the value of a discovery until condi- 
tions shall permit a general rear- 
rangement. Those conditions pre- 
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lighting, the logical arrangement of equipment and floor areas provided for most efficient work. 


OQ SUPPORT and sus- 

tain efforts of those cour- 
ageous and far-seeing leaders 
in industry who know how 
to make their product more 
valuable at reduced cost of 
production that the cost to 
the consumer might be less 
is to hasten the return of the 
prosperous conditions which 
are the rule rather than the 
exception in American busi- 
ness. And the banker has 
it in his power to help main- 
tain this prosperity. 


vail when business lets down. 

To some of those who deal with 
finance, an investment in new and 
modern plants and equipment may 
seem to be but an investment in brick 
and mortar. To the engineer, the 
brick and mortar are but the outer 
shell which encloses a great machine 
for the most efficient production of 
goods, a machine so compact and 
finely balaneed that a flow of raw 
materials at the receiving room is 
converted into an output of finished 


merchandise on the shipping docks, 
without waste motion and with the 
least practical requirement of ma- 
chine power or the labor of human 
hands. 

That is the science of industrial 
accomplishment which has made 
America great. Its leading exponents 
have been those industrialists who 
have known how to constantly in- 
crease the value of their products 
and at the same time how to constant- 
ly reduce the cost of their production, 
that the cost of their goods .on the 
shelves of the retailer might become 
less and the consumption correspond- 
ingly greater. 

Those manufacturers who are now 
taking advantage of a time when 
there is comparatively little business 
to get ready to do a greater business 
than ever in the days that are just 
ahead are the most worthy exponents 
of the American genius for manufac- 
turing which is the marvel of the 
rest of the world. They are the men 
who will make the great successes of 
the next decade. 

To support and sustain the effort 
of these courageous and far-seeing 
leaders in industry is to hasten the 
return of the prosperous conditions 
which are the rule rather than the 
exception in American business. 
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A Case For Cost Accounting 
By R. F. THOMEs 


Assistant Vice President, Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co., New York City. 

I have personally been keeping in 
touch with the subject of costs over 
a period of about 10 years, through 
articles or by direct contact with 
bank men from coast to coast. I have 
found that where a few years ago the 
banker clamored to get small cheek- 
ing accounts and spent considerable 
effort in this direction, he now has 
turned right around and put a serv- 
ice charge on these accounts with no 
appreciable effort on his part to edu- 
eate the depositor as to why such a 
charge is justified. As I see it, he first 
worked on the theory that the small 
account would grow and eventually 
become profitable, but he seemed to 
lose track of the fact that while this 
was happening he would, at the same 
time, have a new group of small ac- 
counts which would be unprofitable. 

While the question of cost of de- 
positors’ accounts has been of inter- 
est to the banker for a considerable 
time, the distribution of general 
overhead and departmental costs has 
aroused his interest only in recent 
years. 

In this connection the auditors and 
ecomptrollers have made exhaustive 
studies of the subject and, while 
there is justification in their attempt 
to allocate general overhead such as 
executives’ salaries and directors’ 
fees, none of the methods I have seen 
vindicate the yard-stick which has 
been used to measure the distribu- 
tion. In the final analysis it has been 
done arbitrarily but with an effort 
to be as fair as possible. 

Diversity in banking activities in- 
creases the difficulty of distributing 
general overhead. While this diver- 
sity of activity existed only in the 
larger cities until a few years ago, 
this is no longer true, due to mergers 
and the tendency toward chain bank- 
ing. 


Savings Require Perpetual 
Stimulus 


The development of savings de- 
posits is recognized by the best bank- 
ers as a perpetual job. If you push 
savings today and neglect them to- 
morrow, they'll be difficult to get 
back the day after tomorrow. The de- 
velopment of savings deposits is a 
perpetual job. 
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© of the many interesting 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


tm UNION TRUST«. 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JULY 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 

















BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 














Courtesy Great Northern Railway 


Many Glacier Region in Glacier National Park, just one of the National Parks and Forests which make it easy for Americans to see the 


scenic wonders of their own country. 


Where To Spend Your 
acations In The Northwest 


WO hundred years ago that section of 

our country stretching from the Missis- 
sippi River to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean was ‘‘terra incognita’’ to the world 
at large. True a few hardy French traders 
and coureurs des bois had penetrated some 
distance into this region from the east, 
but their visits had been brief and largely 
unrecorded, while from the present North 
Dakota line westward to the mountains 
stretched wide-flung prairies as yet unex- 
plored by white men. 

Between these mountains and the sea the 
country existed only in legend—the fan- 
tastic kingdom of Quivira and Anian, an 
imaginary realm blest with all the boun- 
ties of a provident nature, a land of lakes 
and rushing waters, of broad sandy beaches 
and island dotted bays, of snow-crusted 
peaks and wide fertile valleys; a land peo- 
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By O. J. McGILLIS 


pled by a gigantic race of men and ruled 
by King Tantarax—a benevolent gray- 
bearded old gentleman who worshipped a 
cross of gold and the image of a woman, 
the Queen of Heaven. Many were the tales 
that were told of this earthly paradise, 
many a bronzed old seaman in many a toss- 
ing foe’sle spun yarns of this fabulous 
region and many a staid historian in the 
cities of the old world wrote dry and dusty 
treatises on this kingdom of Quivira and 
the straits that connected the Pacific with 
the Atlantic. 


Historic Wilderness Now 
Dotted With Cities 


Time has wrought many changes through- 
out this area. The far flung plains, once 
the abode of the buffalo and nomadic In- 


dian tribes, now are dotted with prosperous 
farms and thriving cities. Tantarax is 
with the legendary immortals, the Straits 
of Anian have become the island dotted 
waters of Puget Sound and the fabled cities 
of Quivira have been replaced by modern 
municipalities. But the mountains, 
prairies, lakes and bays have proved in 
reality every bit as Edenlike as the fabled 
lands and waters of the yarn-spinning sea- 
man. They contain in their entirety every- 
thing needed to make this land a paradise 
for the vacationist and outdoor enthusiast. 

Today as you travel westward via the 
Great Northern route from the Twin Cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis to Spokane, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, you traverse 
a suecession of these playground areas, 
cach with its special appeal to the pleasure 
seeker. 
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First of these is the Lake Park region 
of Minnesota. Here the traveler may be- 
hold lakes of nearly every size and deserip- 
tion, reflecting the blue sky and fleecy 
clouds from their settings of rolling hills 
and overhanging trees. Here are lakes 
dotted with white-winged sailing craft and 
speeding motor boats; lakes with wide 
sandy beaches; peaceful, lazy streams 
where the canoeist may spend many rest- 
ful hours, or, farther north, streams with 
sparry-tossed rapids where the more hardy 
may test their skill. 

Straddling the main range of the Rockies 
in northwestern Montana and southern 
Alberta is the international playground of 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks. To- 
gether they comprise over 1,700 square 
miles of rugged mountain region of un- 
surpassed alpine character. There are with- 
in this area 250 glacier-fed lakes of roman- 
tie beauty, 60 living glaciers, hundreds 
of peaks, lovely waterfalls and precipices 
thousands of feet high. This area is famed 
for the sensational beauty of its mountains 
and flower-carpeted valleys, as a refuge for 
wild animals including the Rocky Moun- 
tain goat, the big horn sheep, bear, deer 
and many other species and as a resort 
where the trout fishing, trail riding and all 
other forms of outdoor life may be enjoyed 
amid ideal surroundings. 

South and west of Glacier Park is the 
beautiful Flathead Lake country and the 
Canyon of the Kootenai River. Around 
Spokane is a region of mountain lakes, 
tree bordered and teeming with fish. North 
of Wenatchee, in the center of the state of 
Washington, are the rugged eastern slopes 
of the Caseade Mountains and the deep 
fjord of Lake Chelan. To the west and 
close to the cities of Puget Sound are the 
Glacier-crowned peaks of Mount Rainier 
and Mount Baker, the beaches and islands 
of the Sound and the primeval wilderness 
of the Olympic Peninsula. While to the 
south are the tumbling waters of the 
mighty Columbia, the snow-crested cone of 
Mount Hood and the wide-spread sands of 
the Oregon Beaches. 

North from the Puget Sound cities runs 

e ‘‘Inside Passage’’ route to Alaska, the 
waterway of a thousand islands—with the 
mountainous mainland at times close at 
hand and at other times miles distant— 
forming a puzzling course over which a 
great ship is guided. 


Cost And Length Of Time 
Of Trips 


This trip may be taken for as low as $163 
from Chicago and in 14 days’ time by 
means of a travel agency’s personally con- 
ducted tour, where the Pullman supplies 
nightly accommodation. Another tour 
which emphasizes the fact that six nights 
are spent at hotels where guests have rooms 
with baths, covers the same itinerary with 
two days each at Lake Louise and Banff. 
Mt. Rainier and Glacier National Park and 
is $269.80 up, according to accommodation 
from Chicago. 

An extra 7 days and $98 will take the 
traveler to Alaska. Or he may return by 
way of California for $75, or by way of 
Yellowstone and Colorado for $95 addi- 
tional. 

The Great Northern, The Northern Pacif- 


(Continued on page 435) 
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7? GILBERT 
iil P SAFETY BOND 


ILBERT Safety Bond combines staining upon 
application of ink eradicator with smoothly 






















































laid surface tints for protection against mechan- 
ical erasure. 

The surface tints are not patterned and therefore 
‘permit the lithographer or printer to produce any 


effect that may lead to beautiful and unique 






checks. This surface color being without pattern 






also makes the check more legible and less tiring 


to examining eyes that look at thousands of checks 


every day. 










These are the reasons that Gilbert Safety Bond is 
becoming one of the most popular check papers 
with both large banks and large institutions. 


Popularity is based on merit. Ask your printer or 








lithographer for samples and prices, or write di- 


rect to manufacturer for sample book. 














NN Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 

















































































































































Many details which will smooth foreign travel can be arranged by the bank before the traveler disem- 
barks, whether he is traveling on business or for pleasure. This photograph of Molde, Norway, makes 
you feel the enchantment of the foreign atmosphere. 


Foreign Travel Is Simplified 


By The Aid Of An International Bank 


How an international bank serves the clients of its 
correspondents on a business or pleasure trip abroad. 


By MARY VAIL ANDRESS 


Assistant Cashier, The Chase National Bank, New York 


After four years in the Paris office of 
the Bankers Trust Co., Miss Andress was 
elected as the only woman Assistant Cashier 
of a main office in a New York City Bank, 
The Chase National. 


ROBLEMS naturally arise in planning 

a trip abroad, whether the object is 
pleasure or business. The problems inci- 
dent to a trip loom large or melt away, 
according to the way they are handled in 
advance. To use the foreign travel service 
made available through an international 
bank is to increase the enjoyment of a 
pleasure trip and add to the accomplish- 
ments of a business journey. 

The foreign services of any American 
bank having offices abroad may be divided 
into two broad classifications—a commer- 
cial service offered the merchant, business 
man or corporation official and_ special 
services offered the great number of tour- 
ists who visit Europe each year. 


Services For The Commercial 


Client 


man arranging 
transactions can save interest, provide 
funds for the convenient payment of 
European bills and establish a valuable 
European credit reference by opening an 
account in London or Paris. 

After the account has been opened, and 
credit established, the foreign offices of the 
large international banks are in a position 
to furnish letters of introduction to com- 
mercial houses and banking institutions 
throughout Europe, which are often of in- 
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The business foreign 


estimable value to the American seeking 
foreign contacts. 

By the same token, the commercial 
traveler is able to establish headquarters in 
a foreign city, which gives him a tem- 
porary home while abroad. He also comes 
in contact with bankers conversant with 
foreign customs who will be in a position 
to guide him along channels that will save 
beth time and energy. Proverbially, the 
American man resents the more leisurely 
business methods of our European cousins 
and it is indeed a real treat for him to be 
able to transact business along the lines to 
which he is more or less accustomed. Any 
service that will conserve his time is money 
saved, for the efficient and energetie Ameri- 
can usually maps out for himself a full 
European schedule. 

Too, the bankers in charge of foreign of- 
fices are able frequently to obtain trade 
information for clients and give advice as 
to current trends of business in 
European countries. 


various 


Travel agencies and steamship companies 
estimate that one half million Americans 
will visit Europe this year. It is an excel- 
lent year indeed in which to go abroad. 
Steamship passage and costs of living and 
travel are appreciably lower than they have 
been for years and never were there offered 
more colorful programs of sport, amuse- 
ment and educational refreshment than 
now. 


There was the English derby in June and 
later the struggle for the tennis champion- 
skip. Then there is the International Ex- 
position in Paris and the Wagner festival 


of music in Germany. In August there wij] 
be the Malvern Festival, presenting fiy, 
centuries of English drama, all in three 
weeks! If you happen to be a scientist— 
or a farmer—there will be held in Pragy 
the International Agricultural Congress, 

Seasoned travelers, of course, do not 
worry about details; they know in a gen 
eral way how to get the maximum comfort 
and enjoyment out of the minimum of ef 
fort and dollars, but it is the inveterate 
traveler who is often overcome by a desi 
te visit some remote section of a country, 
He changes his plans in midstream, as it 
were, and it is then that the travel bureay 
of his bank can prove of inestimable value, 
Journeys along the beaten paths are more 
or less simple to accomplish, but when one 
answers the urge to trek the less frequented 
routes it is then that the of the 
experienced travel guide appre 
ciated. 

To the man or woman who is about to 
make his or her initial trip, the journey 
presents problems and difficulties. Customs 
regulations and the barrier of foreign 
languages confront every traveler and the 
sensible thing for the inexperienced one to 
do is to place these problems in the prac- 
ticed hands of those whose business it is to 
make foreign travel comfortable and pleas- 
ant. 

As in every pursuit we undertake, there 
must be advance preparation. Passport 
applications should be filed at least a month 
before the time of departure and it is 
essential that visas (official endorsements 
be stamped on the passport by the consuls 
of the countries one intends to visit. 


advice 
will be 


The next item is money to which one may 
have access in convenient form. It is never 
advisable to carry a great deal of currency, 
The very bulk of it makes it impracticable 
and certainly invites theft. Personal checks 
are useless in foreign countries, unless one 
is practically as well known as are inter- 
national celebrities. The wise traveler will 
obtain travelers’ cheques and a traveler's 
letter of credit. 


Carry Funds By Letter 
Of Credit 


The former are conveniently issued in 
small size denominations and may be cashed 
at hotels, restaurants or stores. -They often 
prove to be a ‘‘sesame’’ in out-of-the-way 
places. The bulk of a traveler’s funds, hovw- 
ever, should be carried in a letter of credit. 
This is a special letter addressed to corre- 
spondents throughout the world, to foreign 
branches of the bank, and to offices of the 
American Express, authorizing them to 
eash drafts and to pay the equivalent to 
the tourist in local currency. 

In the Chase, particular interest in travel 
facilities has developed because of the af- 
filiation between the Chase and The Ameri- 
can Express Co. The value of the services 
of two such giant organizations to the 
traveler is inestimable; both companies are 
known throughout the world and their ¢o 
operation in foreign lands is extremely 
helpful to the visitor. The American Ex: 
press Co. maintains offices in more than 5! 
leading foreign cities and its travelers’ 
cheques are used everywhere by people who 
want their travel funds in ready, safe, 
eashable form. In two of the greatest 
travel centers of Europe—London and 
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Paris—Chase service is available at every 
turn. In Paris two offices of The Chase 
Bank will be found, while in London con- 
tacts may be made through the two offices 
of the bank, an office of the Chase Secur- 
ities Corp., an office of Harris Forbes, Ltd., 
and five offices of the American Express Co. 
Customers of the Chase are never hindered 
in negotiating advantageous business trans- 
actions for lack of banking facilities. 

While a bank’s principal function is to 
provide adequate machinery for the finan- 
cial side of travel, bankers know from long 
experience that they will be called upon for 
information and assistance having no direct 
relation to banking. 

In Paris, the continental center of tour- 
ist interest, almost every service that a 
traveler could desire has been anticipated 
by the international banks having offices 
there. In the Chase Bank’s office a special 
travel bureau has been organized whereby 
the traveler may obtain, in addition to com- 
plete banking facilities, the answer to al- 
most any question that arises. 


Vacations In The Northwest 


(Continued from page 433) 
ie and the C. B. & Q. have escorted tours 
to the points mentioned in this article as 
follows: 13 days from Chicago, taking in 
Glacier Park and the Canadian Rockies 
but not going to the Coast is $238.95 to 
$255.70. 

Extending the trip to Vancouver and 
Seattle, the cost for the same length of 
time from Chicago, is $256.24 to $279.90. 
This trip, however, does not include Glacier 
National Park. 

One may go on to Seward or Skagway, 
making the total cost of the trip $369.12 
or $301.56 if the return is by Montana 
Rockies, or $405.12 or $442.47 by returning 
via the Canadian Rockies. 


The Bankers Librarian 





A Manual To Aid In 
Appraising 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISING by 
James D. Henderson. Published 
by Banker & Tradesman Pub. 
Co., Boston, Mass. Cloth. 447 
pages. $85. 

‘*Single homes values are much more 
susceptible to price fluctuation than any 
other type of real estate. Values may be 
depressed in an entire community by the 
invasion of the district—if such a term 





may be used—by a single undesirable 
family. Curtailment of transportation 
facilities, interference with the normal 


trend of local industrial activity, crop 
failures and inability to market crops, 
re-routing of heavy motor traffic through 
residential streets, abandonment of a near- 
by structure caused by the removal of the 
occupant to another city or death of the 
owner, giving it an air of dejection or 
neglect—all take their toll of market 
value. ’’ 


This quotation from the book is in itself 


a good reason why, as the author says: 
‘*Real estate appraising, once merely a 
part of the real estate business, has been 
advanced during the last few years to the 
dignity of a profession requiring exacting 
and highly specialized service that marks 
every phase of modern business.’’ 

Regarding the appraising of farms, the 
author says: ‘‘I am convinced that, in 
view of the difficulties met by the farmer 
in the successful operation of the average 
small farm, the average city appraiser has 
no place in farm appraising, unless he has 
made a most thorough study of all the 
conditions and elements that contribute to 
or detract from farm value. The farm 
appraiser must be one who understands the 
farmer’s problem. ***The human element 
enters so largely into the present condition 
of farm property that it is extremely 
difficult to appraise by rule or formulae. 
The factor of sound appraisal judgment 
must, therefore, ‘be the final determination 
of value.’’ 


English The International 
Lauguage 


Basic ENGLISH by C. K. 
Ogden. Published by Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd., London, Cardboard. 
100 pages. 3 shillings. 

Here is English in such a simple form 
that it may be learned by “a 
speaking person in a week of con- 
centrated effort. It eliminates the irreg- 
ularities and complexities of the English 
language so that anyone who knows English 
at all may readily comprehend it. A 
vocabulary of 850 words does the work 
of more than 20,000. It is designed to 
replace Esperanto an international lan- 
guage. 

Bank advertisements directed to a 
foreign-speaking populace written in Basie 
English would be readily comprehensible 
by all. Foreign departments of banks 
would find it invaluable in their foreign 
transactions and correspondence. 


foreign- 


List Of Legal Opinions On 
Bond Issues Available 


Edited by Joseph E. Chambers, vice 
president M. § T. Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
and procured from the M. & T. Trust Co. 
Members of the Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation may procure the book for $25; non- 
members may get it for $35. 

The M. & T. Trust Co. official depository 
for legal opinions on municipal issues and 
for transcripts of related legal proceedings 
for the Investment Bankers Assn. has 
published a list of 39,000 legal opinions on 
municipal bond issues. The list includes 
the name of the issuing municipalities, 
purpose, date and coupon rate of the issues, 
maturities and the names of counsel giving 
the opinions. 

Subseribers to this compendium may 
have ten free opinions. If they wish ad- 
ditional opinions, I. B. A. members may 
procure them for $1.50 each, non-members 
for $2.50. 

A supplementary list of approximately 
5,000 additional opinions is being prepared. 
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MONEY THAT 
FIRE COULDN'T 
DESTROY 


A fire . . . swift . . . destruc- 
tive... everything in ashes. 
The insurance covered all loss 
...except one hundred and 
thirty dollars that had been 
burned. But this, too, was recov- 
ered, for it was in A. B.A. Cheques. 


Kept in the house for con- 
venience or carried with you 
when traveling, A. B. A. 
Cheques are positive insurance 
against the loss of your money 
by fire, theft or destruction in 
any form. 


A. B. A. Cheques are safer 
than cash, and readily spend- 
able. Get them at your own 
bank . . . use them anywhere 





A-B-A 
CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Chicago To Have Three Of 
15 Largest Banks 


A new bank with total resources ex- 
ceeded by only 14 banks in America is 
formed by the latest Chicago consolidation. 

Negotiations, started several months ago, 
have culminated in an agreement for con- 
solidation of Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of 
Illinois and Na- 
tional Bank of the 
Republic. The con- 
solidated _institu- 
tion, to be known 
as Central Repub- 
lic Bank & Trust 
Co., will be located 
at 208 South La 
Salle Street. 

The new institu- 
tion will have com- 
bined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $33,000,000 
of which $5,000,000 will be the capital of 
its security affiliate. The Central Trust 
will contribute approximately $18,860,000 
of the new capitalization and the Republic 
$14,140,000. The difference between these 
figures and the aggregate capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the respective in- 
stitutions will constitute the excess assets 
of each bank to be liquidated for the 
benefit of their present respective stock- 
holders. Total resources are over $350,- 
000,000. 

Gen. Charles G. Dawes, will be honorary 
chairman of the new bank, John A. Lynch 
will be chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Joseph E. Otis and David R. Forgan 
will be eo-chairmen of the board of 
directors. H. E. Otte, John W. O’Leary 
and M. E. Greenebaum will be vice-chair- 
men of the board; E. V. R. Thayer, vice 
chairman of the executive committee; 
Philip R. Clarke, president; W. R. Dawes, 
Ward C. Castle, J. E. Greenebaum, A. R. 
Floreen, J. E. Lindquist, and Aaron Colnon 
will be senior vice presidents. Lucius 
Teter will remain chairman of the Chicago 
Trust Co., which will retain its corporate 
existence. 

Both The Central Trust Co. and The 
National Bank of the Republic had a long 
list of correspondents among the banks of 
the country. The increased facilities re- 
sulting from the consolidation, the huge 
bank building, and world-wide connections 
make the Central Republic a correspond- 
ent still better equipped to handle every 
service any bank can expect from a metro- 
politan connection. 





PHILIP R. CLARKE 


Cleveland Banks Continue 
With Real Estate Loans 


F. H. Hobson, vice president of The 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently stated that the policy which has 
been followed in making real estate loans 
heretofore still holds good and enables the 
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bank to go right ahead with its business 
of making real estate loans. 


In fact, Mr. Hobson said: ‘‘In Cleve- 
land, the 6% mortgage loans have been 
made freely by the banks for a number of 
years. This institution has been the leader 
in making loans on real estate on a straight 
6% basis. Our appraisals have been con- 
servative and our experience has been 
satisfactory. 

‘*We are continuing under present con- 
ditions the making of loans based upon 
conservative appraisal, which takes into 
consideration the present market for real 
estate. 

‘Tt has been our experience that real 
estate loans made to good borrowers with 
proper amortization payments are a very 
satisfactory form of investment for sav- 
ings and trust funds.’’ 


First Of Chicago Nears The 
Billion Mark 


The combined resources of the First Na- 
tional Bank and its affiliate the First Union 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, now 
exceed over 900 million dollars. This new 
total results from these banks taking over 
the Foreman-State National Bank and the 
Foreman-State Trust and Savings Bank on 
June 8. 


The total resources of the two banks as 
reported in March gives the grand total of 
$922,306,003.17. When the June state- 
ments are made, it is expected that the 
First National will be the sixth largest 
bank in the United States. 


The Creative Force In 
Finance 


This is the theme of the annual conven- 
tion of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion to be held September 14-17 in Boston. 

The subject is a good one for every 
banker to consider, whether he plans on 
attending this convention or not. It will 
be helpful to your thinking to consider the 
following titles of addresses that make up 
the convention based upon this theme: 

‘*Growing needs for trust service.’’ 

‘*What particularly to avoid and to 
emphasize in trust advertising.’’ 

‘¢Trust business that is profitable to 
avoid.’’ 

‘*Business insurance trusts.’’ 

‘‘Living Trusts—How to secure them.’’ 

‘“How to get 1931 value for your adver- 
tising dollar.’’ 

‘*Can loan policies be explained in com- 
mercial bank advertising?’’ 

‘*How specific may we be in broadcast- 
ing offers of loan service?’’ 

‘*What is the selling job of the invest- 
ment market?’’ 

Later on, the speakers on these various 
subjects will be announced. 












| 
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A Challenge To Management 


‘‘A sound bank is controlled by of. 
ficers and directors, not by competitors, 
depositors and borrowers,’’ said O. Hoy. 
ard Wolfe, cashier 
of the Philadelphia 
National Bank at 
the convention of 
the Pennsylvania 
Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

He further said; 
“*Tt seems to me 
that bankers are 
accepting the fact 
that many failures could have been pre- 
vented by improving bank management. 
The history of 100 years of banking has 
clearly proved that whether times be good 
or bad, or whether laws are sound or lack- 
ing altogether, well-managed banks do not 
fail. I think more bankers fail in main- 
taining an intelligent interest policy than 
on any other one point. How seldom do 
we remind ourselves that a reduction in 
earnings and an increase of expenses need 
worry us but little, if we have had the 
good sense to reduce the rate of interest 
we pay to our depositors. 

‘*In these policies lies the beginning of 
wisdom: Cheerful cooperation with com- 
petitors in all sound practices, offset by a 
firm refusal to meet their terms, if such 
terms are destructive in their tendencies; 
the granting to depositors the best of serv- 
ice and fair rates of interest, but only to 
the extent that their balances and general 
conditions warrant; the exacting from bor- 
rowers the same sense of obligation to meet 
their loans when due as the bank feels 
toward depositors who expect the bank to 
pay back their deposits on demand.’’ 





O. H. WOLFE 


Chrysler Invests $10,000,000 
To Show Confidence In. Future 


That the automobile industry is doing 
its share to bring back prosperity, is in- 
dicated by a recent announcement made 
by Walter P. Chrysler, president of the 
Chrysler Corp. He says that a new auto 
mobile in the $500 class will soon be in- 
troduced. Ten million dollars is the cost 
of putting this new car into the hands of 
dealers. Faith in the future of the auto- 
mobile business needs to be strong to make 
an expenditure of this sort. 


14 Cities Announce Reduced 
Interest Rates 


A review of the changes made in recent 
months shows that 14 cities have reduced 
rates on time deposits and 4 on demand 
deposits. 

Harry J. Haas, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, and 
first vice president of the American Bank- 
ers Association states: 
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‘We started working on this proposi- 
tion in Pennsylvania when I was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association in 1927. We ran into a high 
money market, however, and it was neces- 
sary to discontinue our efforts along this 
line, but we devoted our efforts in endeavor- 
ing to establish a uniform method of cal- 
culating interest. We recommended any 
one of the four plans suggested by the 
Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association. 

‘‘ After the collapse in November, 1929, 
we again concentrated our efforts on re- 
ducing the interest rate on savings and I 
believe that in the near future we shall 
have all the commercial banks in Pennsyl- 
yania on a 3% basis. Our Mutual Savings 
Banks, however, pay 4%. I have always 
felt, however, that we should not let their 
rate influence us as they are devoted to 
savings entirely and not commercial busi- 
ness. We should have all commercial banks 
on the same basis to prevent transferring 
savings accounts from one commercial bank 
to another and carrying with it the com- 
mercial account. 

‘*We endeavored to have a rule passed 
by our Philadelphia Clearing House but 
the best we could do was to have it define 
savings. 

‘*Failing to accomplish our point in the 
Clearing House, we decided to go it alone 
and on December 15 last, we placed all 
new savings accounts on a 3% basis. Old 
accounts still bear 4%. On April Ist we 
reduced all savings accounts to 3%. Only 
recently a number of other Philadelphia 
banks advised their customers that begin- 
ning June Ist they would reduce their rate 
from 4% to 3%. 

‘*The Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
bankers in joint session at Atlantic City 
this month adopted a resolution stating 
that they were in favor of reducing the in- 
terest rate on savings deposits, not as a 
means of adding to the bank’s profits, but 
to enable the banks to use these funds for 
investment in high-grade securities netting 
a proportionate return.’’ 

Walter Kasten, 
president of the 
First Wisconsin 
National Bank of 
Milwaukee, recent- 
ly made the follow- 
ing statement re- 
garding interest 
rates. 

‘‘As a matter 
of fact no consid- 
eration has been 
given to the mat- 

WALTER KASTEN ter. Personally I 
hope that it will 
not be necessary in Wisconsin.’’ 

Orrin K. Moody, vice president of The 
Old National Bank & Union Trust Co. of 
Spokane made the following report: 

‘*The Spokane, Wash. banks have re- 
cently announced a reduction of interest 
paid on savings from’ 4% to 3% to be- 
come effective beginning July 1st. This 
rate reduction also includes certificates of 
deposit. Several outlying sections, such as 
the Panhandle group of bankers in north- 
ern Idaho and Lewiston, farther south, 
have also announced rate reductions. It is 
the intention, we believe, of all of the so- 





Nobody objects 
to paying less for 
better check paper 


ANKERS who buy their checks carefully are_ 
selecting Hammermill Safety Paper— and then 
congratulating themselves on the reasonable price. 


SMOOTHER SURFACE, EASIER WRITING. 


Make your own comparisons. * 


STRENGTH. The tough new fibres give unusual 
tearing resistance. In tests, Hammermill Safety 
stands hundreds of folds. 


UNIFORMITY. Hammermill Safety is manu- 
factured to strict standards, complete in one plant, 
from raw material to finished check paper. 


When you choose Hammermill Safety you get 
complete check paper satisfaction, and make a sub- 
stantial saving. Your lithographer or printer can 
supply Hammermill Safety. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


* Write for Sample Book 
and test sheets. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADVERTISING SEALS 


FOR 
CHECKING ACCOUNT STATEMENTS 
CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 


TRUST 
SAVINGS 
INVESTMENT 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 ORLEANS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A PENNY SAVED A PENNY EARNED 
|; ppA LITTLE TO yo 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
EVERY WEEK 


Start lo-Day_ 
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CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 





DIRECTORS 
William C. Arkell 
Chas K. Beekman 

Edgar S. Bloom 
Robert P. Brewer 
Pierre C. Cartier 


Thomas L. Chadbourne 


Eugene E. duPont 
Ellis P. Earle 
Norborne P. Gatling 
Frank J. Heaney 
Richard H. Higgins 
H. Stuart Hotchkiss 
Edward F. Hutton 
Henry R. Johnston 
William B. Joyce 
Graveraet Y. Kaufman 
Louis G. Kaufman 
Fred M. Kirby 
William H. Koop 
Joseph J. Lerner 
L. A. Lincoln 
George MacDonald 
Samuel McRoberts 
Wallace T. Perkins 

Frank Phillips 
Harold I. Pratt 
John Ringling 
J. Frederick Talcott 
Grover C. Trumbull 
Frederick D. Underwood 
Hicks A. Weatherbee 
Max S. Weil 
Charles W. Weston 


CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


149 Broadway, New York City 
Resources More Than $300,000,000 


Established in 1812, this 
Bank was the first among 
National Banks in New 
York to establish city-wide 
branches—first also to 
combine “National” and 
“Trust Company” in its 
title. A truly national bank, 
with broad business con- 
tacts and experience— 
where neighborly spirit is 
still regarded as an indis- 


pensable quality. 
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EVENT PLACE 

July 26-28 Montana Bankers Association Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 

Sept. 3 Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth 

Sept. 4-5 Wyoming Bankers Association Cheyenne 

Sept. 14-17 Financial Advertisers Association Boston 

Sept. 16-18 Savings Bank Association of the State of N. Y. Niagara Falls 

Sept. 17-18 Kentucky Advertisers Association Louisville 

Oct. 5-8 American Bankers Association Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 21-23 Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Trust Conf. San Francisco 

Oct. 27-29 Mortgage Bankers Association Dallas, Texas 

Nov. 1-5 Investment Bankers Association on al Springs, 
. Va. 

Nov. 6-7 Arizona Bankers Association Mesa 






called country bankers to adjust themselves 
to that program shortly. 

‘“We are somewhat slower in making 
these changes, as compared with some of 
the eastern centers, and our rate redue- 
tions have not been so great as some. We 
believe, however, that we are following the 
trend of the times and it is difficult, in the 
face of yields of the present investments, 
to even justify the rate we are continuing 
to pay. 

** “Old Man Economie Pressure’ sitting 
on our shoulders forces us to accomplish 
some things in improved bank management 
that our better judgment for years has 
dictated that we should do.’’ 


The Present Rate After Changes 


Demand City Time 
Deposits Deposits 
14% New York 2% 
1% to2% Providence 3% 
Philadelphia 3% 
Kansas City 2% for C. D.’s 
Minneapolis 3% 
14% Boston 314% 


%% St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
Binghamton,N.Y.4% 


2% to 3%% 


Cleveland 344% 
Baltimore 314% 
Pittsburgh 3% 
St. Paul 3% 
Spokane 3% 


Other cities have not reported recent 
changes although many are giving the mat- 
ter consideration. 


Bankers Help Manage Fox 
Film Corporation 


Directors of the Fox Film Corporation 
recently elected include several bankers. 
The directors are as follows: 

Harley L. Clarke, President, Fox Film 
Corp.; Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the 
governing board of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York; Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; Philip R. Clarke, President of 
The Central Republic Bank and Trust Co. 
of Illinois, Chicago; Frank O. Watts, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
The First National Bank in St. Louis; 
George M. Moffett, President of The Corn 
Products Refining Co.; Matthew C. Brush, 
President, American International Corp.; 
C. W. Higiey, President, Hanover Fire In- 
surance Co.; Winfield Sheehan, Vice Presi- 
dent and general manager, Fox Film Corp.; 
David K. E. Bruce; Edward R. Tinker, 
President, Interstate Equities Corp; 
Samuel W. Fordyce, Fordyce, Holliday and 
White, Attorneys. 

Comments of the president are interest- 
ing: 

‘*Our annual report is the financial ree- 
ord of a trying time and your company 
was fortunate in being able to show gross 
income and net operating profits in excess 
of any previously reported. Net earnings 
available for dividends after all charges 
including non-recurring expenses were but 
slightly less than in 1929 when a new 
record was established. 

‘“The motion picture industry has not 
been immune from the effects of a business 
depression lasting nearly two years. For- 
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costs 7I cents now. Automobile values costing $1 then are 
79 cents now. In contrast, general living expenses that 
were $I in I914 are $1.53 now. 

Declining cost of residence electricity has encouraged 
wider use. Associated domestic customers increased their 
average consumption 10.3% last year. This, during the 
past decade, has helped Associated gross revenues to 
double; net revenues to treble. 

That the System continues to record uninterrupted gains 
in gross and net earnings in spite of this declining cost to 
thes the consumer, proves larger use by customers, economies 
kers. AS in operation—and the sound background of Associated 
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aa New Building Of The First National Bank Of 
P-5 Oklahoma City. 

iker, 

orp; fourth tallest structure west of the Missis 


2 2 
ad tippi River. Buying Information 
It is being erected at a cost of 4% mil- 
rest- lion dollars. The present stage of comple- Whenever you want to know where to buy any bank 
tion is illustrated by the photograph re : li h " ry, k h 
sa Seniaaed: <u thle peas: equipment or supplies, or whenever you want to now the 
pany An aviation beacon with a visibility of most suitable equipment or supplies for a certain use, 
r088 50 miles will be a feature. Automatic ele- write for free information on these subjects. It is avail- 
cess vators, thermostatic heat control and an able from the extensive files maintained by Rand MCNally & 
ings = cooling system are other features which Company and is free to all subscribers of THE BANKERS 
rges wing the building up to the minute in T * 
— iediesciay. & Uy MONTHLY. Simply address, 
new Frank P. Johnson, president of the First 
National, states that the bank has every THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
not confidence in the future and is glad to lead 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
ness the way in construction. 
F'or- It is the oldest bank in Oklahoma City | 
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Banks Continue Building 
(Continued from page 439) 
and the largest in the state of Oklahoma. 

Two of the three banks in Battle Creek, 
Michigan are erecting new tower-type 
buildings. These are also nearing comple- 
tion. 

The First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago has just announced that 
it intends to spend more than a quarter of 
a million dollars in alterations of its build- 
ing to provide additional space for its 
various departments. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president, announced 
that deposits in the savings department 
had grown during 18 months from 75 mil- 
lion to 125 million. This is one of the 
reasons why more space is essential. A 
large increase in the volume of trust busi- 
ness is another reason. 


American Institute Of Banking 
Elects Officers 


Henry J. Mergler, assistant treasurer 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio has been elected president of 
the American Institute of Banking. Frank 
N. Hall, comptroller, Federal Reserve 
Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, was elected vice 
president, and the following were elected 
members of the Executive Council: B. K. 
Dorman, assistant trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La.; Herbert H. 
Gardner, vice president, Highland Park 
State Bank, Highland Park, Wisconsin; 
Henry Verdelin, assistant secretary, First 
Securities Corp., Minneapolis; Dale M. 
Tussing, assistant manager, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, Los An- 
geles. 
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“Regulations” For Investment 
Trusts Commended 


Since the New York Stock Exchange 
took a definite interest in investment 
trusts with which its members are con. 
nected, there has been much speculation 
as to just what so-called ‘‘regulations’’ 
would be followed and what effect these 
would have upon the investment business, 

A report was 
presented and 
adopted at the May 
meeting of the 
Board of Govern- 
ors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers As- 
sociation of Amer- 
ica, presided over 
by the President 
of the Association, 
Henry T. Ferriss, 
who is executive 
vice president of 
the First National 
Co. of St. Louis, which shows the stand 
of this association on the subject. 

The report refers to the matter as: ‘‘ An 
effort to establish the highest standards of 
practice’’, and it recommends that ‘‘ these 
complete and carefully thought out regu: 
lations should be studied and followed by 
all members of the Investment Bankers As 
sociation, whether or not they are members 
of the New York Stock Exchange.’’ 








HENRY T. FERRISS 


The report makes extended recommenia- 
tions as to a trust reacquiring its own 
securities and as to its dividend policies 
and adds that these recommendations are 
based on two fundamental principles. 

1. That the managers of an investment 
trust are trustees in the highest sense and 
that in investing funds derived from sale 
of stock to the public, their policies should 
be able to withstand the test applicable to 
trusteeships. 2. That the management of 
an investment trust must be willing to take 
the public into its confidence through the 
publication of complete information in- 
cluding the policies and practices of the 
management. 


Referring to fixed trusts, the report 
makes pointed comment on descriptive cir- 
culars and advertisements of fixed trusts. 

‘*A large part of the criticism directed 
at certain fixed trusts has been due to the 
descriptive circulars offering fixed trust 
shares. The inherent structure of the fixed 
trust is so complicated that the average 
investor is unable to determine the amount 
of the loading charges; and the circulars 
have frequently failed to make this infor- 
mation clear. Complete information should 
be given regarding the responsibility of the 
trustee as to the underlying shares and in 
the issue of the fixed trust shares them- 
selves. Where the trustee has a limited 
responsibility, specific statements to that 
effect should be made in order that the in- 
vestor may realize exactly to what extent 
he can depend upon this trusteeship. 


‘<The committee does not approve of 
certain advertising practices now in vogue. 
In a few instances, advertising material has 
indicated the profits that ‘would have ac- 
erued to a holder of the fixed trust shares 
had they been purchased at a time prior 
to the organization of the trust. In some 












eases, it is difficult to believe that the spon- 
sors who have selected the underlying 
property of the fixed trust would have had 
sufficient foresight to select these invest- 
ments at the time of the hypothetical form- 
ation of the trust. In certain cases, the trust 


































































on indenture contains requirements for the 
we elimination of the underlying securities 
ns which would have made it necessary for 
nese the trustee to dispose of some of the shares 
pena that are assumed to have been held in the 
bene trust during the entire period covered by 
and the advertisement. This being the case, it 
May is a clear deception to assume that the 
the underlying property would have remained 
_ in the portfolio of the fixed trust during 
bred the whole period covered in the analysis.’’ 
bas The report points out that where fixed 
weer trusts make distributions as a result of 
lent stock-dividends and split-ups, sharehold- 
en ers should be advised that they are receiv- 
ven. ing a return of capital rather than cur- 
Shen rent income. The report also sees danger 
of in legislation of any sort at this time be- 
cast eause it would be based on insufficient ex- 
=r perience and because laws aimed at unde- 
sirable features would probably be certain 
‘An to preclude incorporation of good features 
er in future trusts. The ideal, which the in- 
es vestment banker should establish for him- 
egu- self is the exercise of such care in the 
A te creation of these trusts and in the market- 
i ing of the shares that the public will be 
tite fully protected without the necessity of 
any controlling leg.lation. 
nida- 
bs Help To Be Offered On 
“eens Foreign Securities 
ples. Allan M. Pope, executive vice president 
ment in charge of the New York office of the 
and First National Old Colony Corp. of Bos- 
sale ton, made a report as chairman of the 
ould foreign securities committee of the Invest- 
le to ment Bankers Association, recommending 
it of that the association develop further means 
take of obtaining and disseminating informa- 
: the tion on foreign countries in which Ameri- 
L im- eans now have 17% billion dollars invested, 
the exclusive of war debts. 

The report says: ‘‘For more than a 
eport year, foreign governments and foreign 
e cir- bankers have been accumulating foreign 
rusts. bonds from American investors at ad- 
ected vantageous prices, because of the ignorance 
o the or fear of foreign conditions in the minds 
trust of American investors. The Investment 
fixed Bankers Association founded in 1926 the 
erage Institute of International Finance, which 
nount is the only public medium in this country 
‘ulars attempting to publish through regularly 
infor- issued bulletins facts, not opinions, per- 
hould taining to the credit of foreign countries 
of the which the careful investor can use on which 
nd in to base his judgment of foreign bonds. 
them- ‘*Tt is the proposal of the committee that 
mited this information be spread more widely.’’ 
that Bulletin No. 43 has just been issued and 
he in- is available by addressing John T. Madden, 
»xtent Director, 90 Trinity Place, New York. It 

supplies facts on ‘‘The Paris Money Mar- 
on a ket.’’ 
vogue. 
al has 
ye ac- Miss Alta Claflin, librarian of the Fed- 
shares eral Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
prior been elected president of the Special 
some Libraries Association. 
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New Building of The 
National Central Bank 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A FINE NEW BANK BUILDING 
equipped with 


~Y ALE~ Bank Locks 


RULY modern in every 
way, The National 
Central Bank of Baltimore 
has equipped its safe 
deposit vaults with Yale 
No. 3735C Concealed 


Indicator Locks. 


Architects 
Smith and May, Baltimore, Md. 


Bank Engineers 


Reeder, Eiser and Akers, Consulting 
Engineers, Baltimore, Md. 

























































The country’s finest 


safe deposit vau’ts are 








equipped with Yale Locks 















Builders of Vault Equipment 


York Safe and Lock Company 
York, Pa. 


RR Ee I am RRMA 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., 

U.S. A. 




















































“What A Stockholder Can Do For His Bank” 


This is the title of an editorial in a recent issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY which has been sold to several 
hundred banks for distribution to their stockholders. A few 
reprints remain and may be had at 2 cents each. 

















Samples will be sent on application without charge. 
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Editor, The Bankers Monthly 
536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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There They Are... 

















































































































fRacts =. . Accurately Recorded 
Graphically Presented 


Instantly Available 

















LIGN your facts on a map and they’re there when you 
want them . . . as you want them. 














Here’s the most economical and convenient map equip- 
ment to cover a limited territory. Four shallow drawers 
on the bottoms of which are maps of your state and sur- 
rounding states. (You can use both sides of the drawers 
and have eight maps instead of four.) Colored map tacks 
placed at desired locations on the maps tell you the story 
in a jiffy. Where are your customers located? Where 
can you find new customers? Where do you hold mort- 
gages? Where are your correspondent banks? The tacks 
tell you. It takes but an instant to change the tacks to 
record new facts. 






























































The compact Map Tack System above accommodates 
eight large, detailed state maps, and has a drawer to store 
tacks, pencils, and indexes. In mahogany or oak, its price, 
including your choice of eight state maps and indexes with 
1930 census figures, is nominal. Additional matched units 
can be added to accommodate any number of maps as 
required. 












































Write today for complete catalog and special reduced prices. 











RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT N-7 

















270 Madison Avenue 536 8S. Clark Street 559 Mission Street 
New YorkK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Banker’s Side Of The 
Wage Cut Agitation 


‘*Bankers have been accused of leading 
a movement for reduction in wages,’’ said 
Rome C. Stephenson, president of the 
American Bankers Association, addressing 
the annual convention of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association. 

**Tt seems to me that we ought all to 
rise up and defend our class. It may be 
that here and there some banker has 
suggested the necessity for reduction in 
wages. Personally, I am very much op- 
posed to any such action unless it absolute- 
ly cannot be avoided. It may be that there 
is no other way.’’ 

Addressing the same convention in his 
presidential address, W. R. McGaughey 
said: ‘‘Some people argue that there 
should be no reduction in salaries and 
wages, that the way to restore prosperity 
is to keep wages up so that consumers will 
have money for the purchase of goods. 
While I would like very much to concur in 
this popular idea, I question seriously 
whether we can expect a decline in prices 
in commodities, rents and real estate with- 
out a concurrent reduction in wage levels.’’ 

Referring to the same subject, Fred W. 
Ellsworth, vice president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Co. of New Orleans, said: 

‘*Tt oceurs to me that when we reflect 
that in these times when millions of work- 
ers have been dropped by commercial and 
industrial organizations, banks, as a rule, 
have retained all of their employees. I 
submit, therefore, that today when the 
unemployment problem is our major con- 
cern, it is far better to keep men at work 
than to get up on our hind legs and spout 
the theory of employment.’’ 

While the talk goes on as to whether 
wages should be cut or not, a summary is 
published in which it is announced that 
April saw wage cuts in 195 establishments 
in 47 industries. These were reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The wage 
reduction averaged 10.1% and affected 
22,543 employees. 

In March, 175 establishments in 38 in- 
dustries reported wage cuts of 10.3% af- 
fecting 22,502 workers. 





Unit Bankers Point Out 
Advantages Of Local Ownership 


Meeting in annual convention, the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of Minne- 
sota listened to an address by Senator 
Peter Norbeck who is chairman of the 
senate committee on banking and currency. 
Senator Norbeck upheld the independent 
or unit bank as a distinctly American in- 
stitution. 

Among other things, he said: ‘‘ We are 
being reminded that the last 10 years has 
shown weaknesses in unit banks. The fact 
seems to be entirely ignored that for 50 
years preceding this, the unit bank was 
very successful and during that time there 
were no more failures in agricultural states 
than in industrial states.’’ 

In pointing out the failure of banks 
that are not owned locally to supply the 
needs of local borrowers, the Senator men- 
tioned the following cases: 

A. farmer had made arrangements dur- 
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ing February with a local branch bank for 
a seed loan. When the time came, he called 
at the branch to get the money. He was 
met by a new face. The new manager said: 
‘‘We are not making loans just now—I 
have orders from headquarters. ’’ 

Another farmer went to his branch bank 
at the time of a death in his family. He 
needed a few hundred dollars for expenses. 
He was told ‘‘ We know you are good, but 
this must be referred to the central office.’’ 
The funeral would have been postponed, 
except for the 
neighbors. 

Another farmer went to a branch bank 
to secure money to buy a few additional 
eows. The manager told him that he must 
put up bonds as security. The astonished 
farmer replied that, if he had money to 
buy bonds, he would buy the cows instead. 

The Senator characterized the independ- 
ent bank as an American institution owned 
and managed by the citizens and property 
owners of the community who have their 
money invested in the enterprise. 

In commenting on the comparison fre- 
quently made with Canadian branch banks, 
he said: ‘‘An article I recently read in- 
forms us that there has been only 26 bank 
failures in Canada during the last 62 
years. This gives us quite a thrill until we 
read further and get a better understand 
ing of the matter, for we find that Canada 
has only 11 banks. These in turn have 
over 4,000 branches. 

‘*The point is, branches are not counted 
when bank failures Ae- 


assistance rendered by 


are mentioned. 


cording to this, the ratio of failures in | 


Canada is as 26 
2 to 1. 

‘A very wealthy American citizen, who 
had spent many years in a big business in 
Canada, suggested to me the danger of a 
centralized banking system. He said he 
knew from experience that promotion 
schemes were profitable to Canadian bank- 
ers and that they had the preference when 
there was a shortage of money. The 
farmer, the merchants and the builder had 
to wait. 

‘‘This man called my attention to the 
fact that Canada is as large as the United 
States. He also surprised me by giving 
as his opinion, that the natural resources 
of Canada are equal to those of the United 
States. He reminded me that the settle- 
ment in that country is older than in this 
country, and he said it was his opinion 
that the centralized banking system had 
delayed the growth of Canada so that its 
population is less than one-tenth that of 
the United States. The unit bank is an 


American institution, and it must be pre- 
served.’’ 


to 11. It is more than 


Elections Reported 
During June 


Walter W. Schneckenburger was elected 
executive vice president and a director of 
the Marine Midland Group, Ine. with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, New York. Mr. 
Schneckenburger was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of New 
York. 


Randolph C. Harrison, formerly vice 
president in charge of the investment de- 
partment of the State-Planters Bank and 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses ——- to 
establish a London connexion are invit 
to communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 
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entitled 


“RAs One Banker to Another” 


discussing informally several present- 
day problems which should be of 
interest to every Commercial Banker. 


Copies will be mailed upon request 


59 Wall Street, New York 
Philadelphia 
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We have prepared a series of short booklets 


American Trustee Share Corporation 


Los Angeles 























































































































































































































































































































NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,560,000,000 
($5= £1.) 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE,LONDON,E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1350 OFFICES 


The Bank Offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





A long record of 








responsibility and 
dependability is just as 
important in the manu- 
facture of envelopes as 


it is in banking. 


co 


ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 Cortland Street 
cH 1c A SG O 





Trust Co. of Richmond, Virginia, has be- 
come vice president of the Central-Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co. New York City. 





Edgar G. Criswell, who has been manager 
of the financial department of The World’s 
Work, has become a stockholder and vice 
president in Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., spe- 
cialists in financial advertising. 





John Ballantyne, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of 
Detroit, has been elected president of the 
Detroit Bankers Co., filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Julius H. Haass. 
Mr. Ballantyne is called the dean of De- 
troit bankers, and is president of the De- 
troit Clearing House Association. 





Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, was elected a 
member of the finance committee of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 





Hendrik R. Jolles, was elected a vice 
president, Gordon M. Morier, resident vice 
president with headquarters in London, 
and Henry Mann, resident vice president 
with headquarters in Berlin, by the board 
of directors of the National City Co. of 
New York. 





S. Sloan Colt has been elected president 
of the Bankers Trust Co. of New York. It 
is said that he is the youngest president 
among the larger Wall street financial in- 
stitutions. Mr. Colt is 38 years old. Bank- 
ers Trust has assets of nearly $800,000,000. 





John F. Schmid, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, of New York in 
charge of its foreign department, has been 
elected vice president of the American Ex- 
press Bank and Trust Co. according to an 
announcement made by Medley G. B. 
Whelpley, president. 


Banks Reported Closed 


Figures indicate dates banks were closed 
* Closed for examination and adjustment 


Arkansas 
Morrilton—Peoples Bank & Trust Co.— 
5-28 
Texarkana—Miller County Bank & Trust 
Co.—6-1 
California 
Terra Bella—First National Bank 
Florida 
Port Orange—Port Orange State Bank 
—Voluntary Liquidation 4-23 
Georgia 
Lumber City—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank—Suspended 5-21 


Illinois 

Armington—Farmers State Bank—5-27 

Chicago—Albany Park National Bank 
—5-13 

*Chicago—Armitage State Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—Auburn Park Trust & Savings 
Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—Brainerd State Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—Bryn Mawr State Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—Chatham State Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—Cheltenham Trust & Savings 
Bank—6-8 
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*Chicago—Chicago Lawn State Bank— 

6-9 

Chicago—Commerce Trust & Savings 
Bank—5-28 

*Chicago—Elston State Bank—6-9 

Chicago—Fullerton State Bank—6-5 

*Chicago—Humboldt State Bank—5-13 

*Chicago—Industrial State Bank—6-8 

*Chicago—Inland-Irving National Bank 


—6-8 
*Chicago—Montrose Trust & Savings 
Bank—5-20 


*Chicago—Ridge State Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—Second Humboldt State Bank 

*Chicago—Sheridan Trust & Savings 
Bank—6-8 

*Chicago—South Side Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.—6-8 

*Chicago—Stony Island State Savings 
Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—Washington Park National 
Bank—6-8 (Plan to reorganize) 

*Chicago—West Englewood Trust & 
Savings Bank—6-9 

*Chicago—West Highland State Bank— 
6-9 

*Chicago—West Lawn Trust & Savings 
—6-9 

Crystal Lake—United State Bank—5-28 
(No. Crystal Lake P. O.) 

Henning—Lane Bros. State 
Voluntary Liquidation 5-29 

Peoria—Dime Savings & Trust Co.—In 
process of liquidation through Com- 
mercial Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Tiskilwa—Farmers State Bank—Liqui- 
dated through First State Bank 5-18 


Indiana 
Fowler—First National Bank—5-21 
Indianapolis—Farmers Trust Co.—5-4 


Bank— 


Iowa 

Allendorf—Farmers Savings Bank—5-4 

Bonaparte—Bonaparte State Bank—5-20 

Breda—Farmers State Bank—5-6 

Correctionville—Merchants State Bank 
—5-28 

Cushing—Cushing Farmers Savings Bank 
—5-28 

Holstein—Holstein Savings Bank—5-28 

Lake City—Farmers State Bank—5-23 

Larchwood—Farmers Savings Bank— 
5-23 

Milford—Security National Bank 

Pomeroy—First National Bank—5-4 


Kansas 

Cherryvale—Montgomery County Na- 
tional Bank—5-4 

Coyville—Coyville State Bank—5-27 

Holton—First National Bank—5-18 

Kansas City—Armourdale State Bank— 
6-5 

Kinsley—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank—5-18 

Sedgwick—Farmers State Bank—5-27 


State 


Kentucky 
Louisville—Mutual Standard Bank— 
Voluntary Liquidation 5-7 
Michigan 


Ironwood—Iron National Bank—5-25 
Memphis—Memphis Bank 
Shelby—Churchill & Webber—4-27 


Minnesota 
Ashcreek—Ashcreek State Bank—5-27 
Dawson—Bank of Dawson—5-13 
Dawson—First National Bank—5-14 
Hector—State Bank of Hector—5-26 
Ivanhoe—First National Bank 
Madison—Lae qui Parle County Bank—- 

6-8 
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Madison—Madison State Bank—6-8 
Millville—Millville State Bank—6-3 
Milroy—State Bank of Milroy—6-6 
Oklee—Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
—5-14 
Olivia—Olivia State Bank—6-5 
Shakopee—Peoples National Bank—5-11 
Twin Valley—Citizens State Bank—6-3 
Nebraska 
Creston—Citizens State Bank 
David City—City Savings Bank—Liqui- 
dated 
Millard—German Bank—Closed for 
liquidation 
New York 
Savona—Savona National Bank—Sus- 
pended 4-29 
North Carolina 
Greensboro—Washington ‘Square Office 
of the North Carolina Bank & Trust 
Co.—4-30 
Grifton—Bank of Grifton—5-5 
Nashville—North Carolina Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Rocky Mount) (Busi- 
ness transferred to Rocky Mount 
branch 5-29) 
Trenton—Bank of Jones—5-1 
North Dakota 
Crary—First National Bank—5-18 
Ohio 
Lima—Old National City Bank—4-28 
Pennsylvania 
Barnesboro—Citizens Bank—5-27 
Brookline—Haverford Township Title & 
Trust Co.—5-12 (Upper Darby P. 0.) 
Carbondale—Carbondale Miners & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank—5-12 
Hickory—Farmers National Bank—Sus- 
pended 5-4 
{rvona—First National Bank—5-19 
Mahaffey National Bank—5-13 
Philadelphia—Overbrook National Bank 
—5-15 
Smithfield—First National Bank—5-25 
Upper Darby—Suburban Title & Trust 
Co.—5-9 
Warren—Citizens National Bank—5-18 
Warren—Conewango Trust Co.—5-20 
Washington—First Bank & Trust Co.— 
5-4 
South Carolina 
Gray Court—Bank of Gray Court—5-12 
South Dakota 
Brandt—First National Bank—4-27 


Tennessee 
Butler—Johnson County Bank—5-20 
Luray—Luray Banking Co.—5-4 
Texas 
Odessa—Citizens National Bank—4-14 
San Antonio—Commercial Industrial 
Bank—Dissolved 4-30 
Wichita Falls—Security National Bank 
—Voluntary Liquidation 4-23 
Virginia 
Dungannon—Bank of Dungannon, Inc. 
—5-2 
Grundy—Bank of Grundy, Ine.—5-19 
Wakefield—Farmers Bank—4-21 
Warm Springs—Bank of Warm Springs, 
Ine.—4-30 


Washington 
Nooksack—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank—5-25 
Pomeroy—Farmers National Bank—5-16 


Wisconsin 
Green Bay—Brown County State Bank 
—Suspended 6-2 
Tripoli—Tripoli State Bank—Voluntary 
Liquidation 


OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Morors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $80,000,000 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
— 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aquitania” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
*Indicates Press Report 





1 National Bank; 4 State Banks 


} 
Strate & Town | Name or Bank | CaPprraL Bony CoRRESPONDENT 


Georgia em 

Douglas |*Coffee County Banking Co. $50,000! $10,000 H. L. Shannon, 
| Surplus Atlanta, Ga. 

Indiana 


Pierceton | *Indiana State Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Warsaw) 





Iowa 
Grandview |*Columbus Junction State Warren Martin, Manager 
Bank (Branch of Columbus } 
Junction) 


Mi | 
Shelby *Shelby State Bank 000! 5,000| Harry F. Royal 


Pennsylvania 
Masontown The Second National Bank! 
of Masontown 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


12 Consolidations; 6 Purchases; 22 Mergers; 3 Absorptions; 10 Taken Over; 5 Title Changes; 
3 Successions; 1 Moved; 1 Incorporated; 1 Conversion. 


: 7 . . : . . SURPLUS & . 
State & Town PRESENT NAME FoRMER NAME How CHANGED CaPITAL Eels PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Arizona f ; res 
Kingman The Arizona Bank, Kingman The Arizona Bank, Oatman Consolidation 
Branch Branch, Oatman, Ariz., 


Kingman Branch 


California 
Los Angeles Bank of America First National Bank, Ducor, Purchased 
Calif. 
Modesto Modesto Trust & Savings First National Bank, Salida, Merger $600,000 $450,180 W. W. Giddings N. H. Ford 
Bank with Modesto Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank 
Puente First National Bank Puente National Bank with Consolidation 50,000 75,000 W. S. Lower Geo. L. Lower 
First National Bank 
Willits Bank of Willits First National Bank with Merger 75,000 56,160 Chas. M. Mannon W. H. Baechtel 
Bank of Willits 
Colorado 
Salida First National Bank Commercial National Bank Merger 100,000 29,300 H. Preston Aylmer Reeves, Jr, 
with First National Bank 
Tllinois 
Chicago Central Republic Bank & Central Trust Co. and Na- Merger ~~) ........... ...4-. 
Trust Co. tional Bank of the Republic 
Chicago First National Bank and First Foreman-State National Bk. Absorbed 
Union Trust & Savings and Foreman-State Trust 
Bank & Savings Bank 
Hillsboro Montgomery County Loan & State Bank of Tayior Springs, Merger 
Trust Co. Taylor Springs, with Mont- 
gomery County Loan & 
Trust Co. 
Morris Grundy County National Bk. Farmers & Merchants Na- Consolidation 150,000 85,000 F. H. Clapp A. W. Buck 
tional Bank with Grundy 
County National Bank 
Oblong Oil Belt National Bank First State Bank, Willow Hill, Taken over 50,000 55,170 E. L. Douglas G. E. Tomlinson 
Ill., (Closed April 14, 1931) 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne Dime Trust & Savings Bank Dime Savings & Trust Co. Title 300,000 214,170H. G. Hogan J. E. Ruhl, See 
Indianapolis Fletcher American National Forty-Second St. State Bank Purchased 3 a eee ~ 2 : 
Bank e 
Iowa 
Blencoe Blencoe State Bank Blencoe Bank Succeeds 25,000 12,500 B. H. Danforth B. E. McElwain 
Clarence Clarence Savings Bank First National Bank with Consolidation 25,000 50,070 Earl Elijah F. J. Beatty 
Clarence Savings Bank 
Fertile Farmers Savings Bank Farmers Savings Bank, Han- Moved 20,000 2,500C. H. Thompson 
lontown 
Walcott Walcott Trust & Savings Bk. Farmers Savings Bank and Merger 50,000 20,030 J. H. Strohbeen A. M. Sindt ' 
Walcott Savings Bank ' 
Blaine Blaine State Bank State Bank of Lillis, Lillis, Merger 10,000 10,000 M. O'Connor J. P. Redmond 
Kans., with Blaine State j 
Bank 
Burlingame First National Bank Burlingame State Bank with Merger 50,000 15,000 J. T. Pringle V. E. Miner 
First National Bank 
Valley Falls Kendall State Bank First National Bank Purchased 20,000 32,400 R. W. Ferguson L. G. Goodrich 
Wichita Farmers State Bank Citizens State Bank with Merger 50,000 52,500 H. O. Teed H. C. Outland 
Farmers State Bank 
Kentucky 
Lexington First National Bank & Trust Fayette National Bank, pur- Purchased 1,000,000 1,115,850 W. H. Courtney J. M. Sellers 
: Co. chased as Fayette Branch 
Louisiana 
Cottonport Cottonport Bank Farmers Bank Taken over 25,000 36,070 L. A. Ducote L. A. Lemoine 
e 
Rockland : Rockland National Bank North National Bank Purchased 150,000 242,590 Homer E. Robin- Joseph Emery 
son 
Michigan 
Detroit First National Bk. in Detroit Redford State Savings Bank Absorbed BiG i hoiniateattateta ae ee a a sa 
Milan Peoples State Bank Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 50,000 60,000 F. E. Ross J. D. Lawson 
and Milan State Sav. Bk. 
Sturgis Citizens Trust & Savings Bk. Sturgis National Bank Taken over 150,000 145,820 E. C. Wright B. P. Taggart 
Minnesota 
Windom First National Bank State Bank of Delft, Delft, Taken over 75,000 43,280 W. J. Clark T. A. Perkins 
Minn. ° 
Missouri 
Butler Walton Bank & Trust Co Missouri State Bank and Merger 100,000 25,000 J. B. Walton W. N. Seelinger 
Walton Trust Co. 
Cowgill First National Bank in Cow- First National Bank Assumed deposit 35,000 5,000 John Farmer S. K. Van Trump 
gill liability 
Fulton The Callaway Bank Williamsburg Bank, Williams- Merger 100,000 108,470 W. C. Harris T. H. Van Sant 
burg, Mo., with The Calla- 
way Bank 
Neosho Bank of Neosho Neosho Savings Bank with Consolidation 60,000 47,890 J. F. Johnston E. L. Mahan 
Bank of Neosho 
Montana 
Helena First National Bank & Trust American National Bank, Merger 300,000 507,500 T. A. Marlow L. S. Hazard 
Co. Montana Trust & Savings 
Bank and National Bank 
of Montana 
New Jersey 
Blackwood First National Bank & Trust Blackwood Trust Co., with Merger 
Yo. First Nat'l Bank & Tr. Co. 
Millville Mechanics National Bank & Mechanics National Bank and Merger 250,000 60,800 H. H. Melvin R. C. Corson 
Trust Co. Millville Trust Co. 
Trenton Hanover-Capital Trust Co. Capital City Trust Co. and Merger 300,000 300,000 J. W. West W. M. Dennis, Sec. 
Hanover Trust Co. & Treas 
New York 
East Hampton Osborn Trust Co. East Hampton National Bk. 
with Osborn Trust Co. 
New York Bank of Manhattan Trust Seward National Bank & Tr. Taken over 
‘o Co. and Branch 
Brooklyn East New York Savings Bk. Brownsville Savings Bank Merger 
with East New York Sav- 
ings Bank 
Brooklyn Green Point Savings Bank Home Savings Bank with Merger 
Green Point Savings Bank 
Peekskill Peekskill National Bank & Peekskill National Bank Title 


Trust Co. 





(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 


North Carolina 
Raleigh 
Winston-Salem 

North Dakota 
MeVille 


Northw ood 
Ohio 
Minerva 


New Lebanon 


North Canton 


(Br. P. O. of Canton) 


Oregon 
Hillsboro 


Mt. Ange 
Portland 


Pennsylvania 
Darby 


Meadville 
Pittsburgh 
Shickshinny 


South Dakota 
Aberdeen 


Ethan 
Frederick 


Hosmer 


Tennessee 
Shelbyville 


Texas 
Crystal City 
Kaufman 


tah 
Salt Lake City 


Wisconsin 
Weyauwega 


Strate & Town 


Alabama 


Georgiana 
Roanoke 


California 
Los Angeles 


Georgia 
Fitzgerald 
Illinois 
West Point 
Indiana 
Berne 
Iowa 
Bradgate 


Cherokee 
Corwith 
Derby 


Minden 


Roland 
Stockton 


Bridgman 

Melvindale 

_ (Dearborn P. O.) 
Minnesota 

Anoka 

Oxford. 


Nebraska 
Niobrara 

North Carolina 
Nashville 
Pinetops 


Stanley 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME 
Morris Plan Bank 
Morris Plan Bank 
Union Bank of MecVille 
Northwood State Bank 
Minerva Savings & Bank Co 
The Farmers Bank 
Geo. D. Harter Bank (North 
Canton Branch of Canton, 


Ohio) ° 


Commercial National Bank 


Bank of Mt. Angel 


American National Bank 


First National Bank 

First National Bank 

Pittsburgh State Bank 

First National Bank 

Aberdeen National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


Farmers State Bank 


(Continued from preceding page 
ForMER NAME 


Morris Plan Industrial Bank Title 
Morris Plan Industrial Bk. Title 


. 
Bank of Pekin, Pekin (Dis- Taken over 
continued May 23, 1931) 


How CHANGED 


CAPITAL 


$ 100,000 


100,000 


SURPLUS «& 


*RESIDEN 
ProrFits PRESIDENT 


$ 18,900 L. A. Mahler 
39,560 J. R. Fain 


CASHIER 


J. E. MacDougall 
D. A. Herrin 


Theo. H. Tufte 
F. R. Patterson 
O. K. Edwards 


A. G. Diefenbach, 
Manager 


35,000 Edward Schulmer-W. C. Christensen 


J. J. Keber 


V. O. Steenrod 


A. J. Crawford 
A. F. Miller 


C. F. Hauge 


C.L.Breckenridge 
I. T. Parkhurst 


First National Bank 


Zavalla County Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Na- First National Bank 
tional Bank 


First Security Trust Co. 


A. J. Haerter 


omback A. O. Williams 
J. R. Trantham 


P.W. Dayer, Treas. 


Citizens National Bank (Vol. Succeeds 25,000 5,000 J. E. Peterson 
Lig. June 1, 1931) Surplus 
Minerva Savings & Trust Co. Title 125,000 52,770J. A. Grunder 
Farmers Bank (Unincorpo- Incorporated as a 25,000 5,000 0.F.Brumbaugh 
ated) State Bank 
North Canton Bank Succeeds 
North Plains Commercial Bk. Consolidation 75,000 
North Plains, with Com- ich 
mercial National Bank 
First National Bayk with Consolidation 50,000 23,000 J. W. Ebner 
Bank of Mt. Ange 
Columbia National Bank Consolidation 400,000 116,990G. S. Hinsdale 
with American Na’tl Bk. 
Collingdale State Bank, Col- Purchased 250,000 353,580 J. S. Verlenden 
lingdale (Darby P.O.),Pa. 
First National Bank, Saegers- Taken over 250,000 337,810 Chas. Fahr 
town 
Napoleon State Bank with Consolidation 
Pittsburgh State Bank 
Farmers State Bank with Merger 
First National Bank 
First State Savings Bank Consolidation 100,000 165,350 W. W. Bassett 
with Aberdeen National 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Security State Bank Conversion 25,000 4,500 Henry Zeies 
Farmers State Bank with Consolidation 25,000 32,730 J. C. Campbell 
First National Bank 
Hillsview State Bank, Hills- Absorbed 15,000 23,100 A. J. Haerter 
view, S. Dak. 
Citizens Bank and Farmers Merger 100,000 105,000 J. E. Huffman 
National Bank 
Winter Garden State Bank Taken over 25,000 56,000 B.H.Holse 
Taken over 75,000 43,890 Wood Nash 
Bankers Trust Co. and Cen- Merger 200,000 342,370 F. E. Smith 
tral Trust Co. 
First National Bank with Consolidation 30,000 16,460 E. H. Jones 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Bk. 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


17 Banks Organized; 4 Banks Reopened 


NaMeE OF BANK 


Citizens Bank (To open June 18) 


Commercial Bank 


Canadian Bank of Commerce (California) (Branch 
of San Francisco, Calif.) 


National Bank of Fitzgerald 
State Bank of West Point (Reopened) 
Peoples State Bank (Reopened) 


— Savings Bank (Branch Office of Rutland, 
a.) 
Central Trust & Savings Bank 
First State Bank (Branch of Britt, Ia.) 
Citizens State Bank 
(Branch Office of Humeston, Ia.) 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
(Minden Office of Neola, Ia.) 
Story County State Bank 
Durant Savings Bank (Branch of Durant, Ia.) 


State Savings Bank 

Melvindale State Bank 

First National Bank in Anoka 
Bank of Oxford (Reopened) 
Bank of Niobrara 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
Greenville Banking & Trust Co. 


(Branch of Greenville, N. C.) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank (Reopened) 
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SwRPLus «& 


CAPITAL Pacers PRESIDENT 
25,000 $ 5,000G. H. Tatum 
Surplus 
50,000 10,000 M. Schuessler 
100,000 20,000 J. J. Dorminey 
25,000 2,270 George Cacheux 
60,000 G. W. Sprunger 
50,000 25,000 A. W. Jones 
25,000 5,000 J. A. Snyder 
20,000 10,000 J. N. Klock 
25,000 12,500 Herman Kalmbach 
Surplus 
50,000 12,500 G. J. Hastings 
L. E. Watson 
25,000 5,000 F. R. Mares 
Surplus 
100,000 .|F. P. Spruill 
30,000 60,000 .. 
Reserves 


A. C. Ewald 


CASHIER 


W. M. Wise 


Miss Lucille Wilfe 
Asst. Cashier 


T. B. Weatherbee, Mar. 


Battle Sparks 
G. C. Guthrie 
D. J. Harkless 
Andrew Arnt, Jr., Mer. 
H. N. MeMaster 
W. C. Ireland, Manager 
Clell H. Fulton 

Asst. Cash. and Mgr. 
R. W. Hall, Asst. Cashier 


R. A. Sweet 
W. J. Meinert, In charge 


Torsten Ohlsson 
G. C. Auten 

T. M. Olsen 

G. F. Heard 

A. L. Pospisil 





“Overs and Shorts” 


This Might Be A Good Idea To 


Work On Your Chairman 


Employees of the First National 
Bank of Spokane, Washington were 
engaged in a drive for Christmas 
Savings Club accounts. The em- 
ployees each pledged their own ac- 
count and two additional ones. The 
chairman of the board indicated his 
pleasure with this plan, and members 
of the staff then presented him with 
a statement to sign in which he swore 
that he would get the same amount 
of business as any of the other em- 
ployees or suffer the consequences. 

The consequences are described as: 
**If he loses, the chairman must ac- 
company the bank’s messenger on his 
jaunt around the city and act as his 
assistant for one entire day.”’ 

It is reported that Mr. Lindsay was 
seen a few days later getting his 
shoes half-soled for the tramp. 


a 


A New Service For Banks 


Joe Kerr of The Cleveland Trust 
Co. has suggested an opportunity 
that many banks might take advan- 
tage of. He offers his services as a 
professional worrier for a fee. He 
suggests that he will worry about a 
eustomer’s loans for one-eighth of 
1%, if the loans are collateraled; if 
the loan is not properly secured, he 
would require an additional bonus. 
Joe says he will also do the worrying 
for the banker who has made pre- 
dictions that certain things will come 
true at the rate of 5 cents a day, pro- 
vided it is on a yearly contract. 


Too Much Golf 


George D. Bushnell of the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, tells an expe- 
rience with a German woman who 
has been working in his home. Be- 
eause of Mr. Bushnell’s sympathy, 
Tilly always came to him with her 
troubles. 

_ One morning she rushed to him at 
the breakfast table and said: 

‘*Ach, Gott, I got such a package 
of bad noos frum my sister in Geis- 
mar. She had to go by der hospital 
und git a big operation.’’ 

‘‘What was it, Tilly,’’ said George, 
‘‘was it appendicitis?”’ 

**No, golf stones.”’ 
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Mortality Of Banks And Receivers 


Some time ago I mailed a letter to 
a bank in Tennessee. The letter came 
baek with the Post Office notation 
**Deceased.’’ Is the bank merely 
*“dead’’ or is it closed? 

The latest effort of the Post Office 
to eorrect our records ‘comes from 
North Carolina. This particular let- 
ter was to the Receiver of a closed 
bank. This too came back with a 
‘**Deceased’’ notation. Banking con- 
ditions are certainly getting serious 
when even the receiver dies.—H. G. 


—__o——— 


What Is Wholesale Service Charge? 


A bookkeeper at the Peoples Trust 
Co. of Little Rock, Ark., was com- 
plaining at the possibility of having 
his own account assessed a service 
charge. Some one suggested that if 
he were working in a grocery store 
and were to take home a ham, he 
would expect to pay for it. 

‘*Yes, that’s right,’’ he replied, 
‘*but I think I would be entitled to 
wholesale prices.’’ 


—_—————. 


Wouldn’t This Be Nice? 


F. H. Mayes of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, Va. states 
that a bill was once introduced re- 
quiring that a wife must countersign 
her husband’s checks, before he can 
draw on his own personal account. 


—_— 


Feminine Intuition 


The following is quoted from The 
Chase National Bank’s house organ. 

‘‘Feminine Speculator: I notice 
the money market is quite active. 

‘‘Broker: Yes, some days it is 
as low as 5 and then again it often 
goes to 12 or 14. 

‘Feminine Speculator: Buy me 
200 shares at 5 and sell them at 11.”’ 


—————_ 


Will This Bring Tipping 
Into The Bank? 


It is learned from reliable sources 
that the girls of the First National 
Bank of Ritzville, Wash. (There real- 
ly is a town with that name) wear 
attractive uniforms of dark blue 
skirts and light blouses. ‘‘F. N. B.”’ 
is embroidered in contrasting colors 
on the blouse. 
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A bank promotien man is available with 
experience as cashier in charge of building 
up all departments of the bank. He is « 
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